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INTRODUCTION 


A statement of some kind is needed to introduce such 
a complex subject as that of the minor denominations in 
American ecclesiastical history. In addition to all present- 
day churches, the student should know that there have 
been a number of religious groups in America whose creed 
and membership have not stood the test of time. From 
the studies necessary for this survey it is evident that most 
of the early churches in America changed their names more 
than once. Within the Baptist, Presbyterian, Reformed and 
Methodist mother organizations, many branches or factions 
have taken up separate organizations. Many of these 
divisions from the older churches have been perpetuated 

to the present day. 


It is also worthy of note that since 1880-1890 that there 
has been a noticeable trend on the part of our churches 
to re-group themselves or reorganize and consolidate sev- 
eral churches into one association or church. Thus it is 
not an easy matter to determine the origin of any one church 
or denomination in America today. It is clearly evident, 
however, that the divisions that were made were within 
definite religious doctrinal groups such as the Presbyterian, 
the Baptists, etc. 


In the study of religions and their records it should 
be mentioned that most of the larger denominations not 
only have their central archives but they also have their 
own universities and seminaries. These institutions become 
in turn archives for their religious records and collections 
of original manuscripts. Volume I of this survey has 
treated this phase of the subject in more detail. 


It seems only logical that the researcher in genealogy 
should learn of the religion of his ancestors. The value and 
extent of religious records as given in this survey, should 
impress the researcher of the worthwhile value of religious 
records. It is not possible to learn of the real value as found 
in religious records by merely giving them a casual glance. 
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The true value of religious records can be known only by 
careful study. There are so many different kinds of re- 
ligious records that the value of each should be ascertained. 
The researcher in religious records should be forewarned 
that in America, and especially on the American frontier, 
not all members of a congregation found mention within 
their records. Also, the researcher should not be too hasty 
in criticizing the scant information that might be found in 
the records of some one congregation. Even the mention, 
or the listing of a name, at least gives a reference to the 
locality, and certainly the time element can be established 
or determined. Many sources make the complete gen- 
ealogical record. 


From this survey of the minor denominations it is 
clearly evident that most of the smaller churches in America 
retain their own records within their own custody or their 
own church buildings. Also, the survey indicates that if 
there is a general organization for the church, that the older 
church records are sent to the present-day headquarters. 
The current records are retained at the church for the use 
of the local clergy. 


The scope of this survey is such that the author found 
it necessary to be selective of information throughout his 
studies of the subject. An earnest effort was made to secure 
information about the greatest possible number of churches 
whose origin was before 1880. Unfortunately not all of the 
churches that were contacted by correspondence responded 
to the invitation to provide information. 


As it is evident, not many churches qualified for this 
survey. There are several hundred different denominations 
in America today. Most of them have their origin within 
the last seventy-five years. Some of the denominations were 
deleted from the survey because their membership has 
been very small from their beginning. 


The purpose of the survey is to serve the requirements 
of the genealogical researcher. In the selection of informa- 
tion and in the selection of those churches that were in- 
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cluded within the survey, the experience of the author alone 
was the basis for all decisions made. It is the estimate 
of the author that at least 98 per cent of the total of the 
people whose membership was found in the churches of 
America, is included within the two volumes of this survey. 


For those students and researchers who desire more 
detailed information regarding the churches of America, 
their history and doctrine, addresses of headquarters, etc., 
it is suggested that they consult either the Yearbook 
of American Churches (1960) or the Handbook of De- 
nominations by Frank S. Mead (1951). Either of these 
books will give more detailed information than will come 
within the scope of this survey. See also, Encyclopedia 
Americana. 


‘uae 
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PERCENTAGES IN CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 


Past and Present 


In 1958 there were twenty-seven different Baptist : 
bodies in America; fourteen Lutheran; thirteen Mennonite; 
twenty-one Methodist; eleven Presbyterian; and five Re- 


formed Churches. 


As a result of a 1957 survey of attendance by churches 
we find that attendance for adults was 47 per cent; men, 
43 per cent; women 51 per cent. By church, the attend- 
ance of the Catholics was 74 per cent; Protestants 40 
per cent, and Jews, 18 per cent. 


Supplementing the information as given in the first 
part of volume one of this survey, we learn that in 1850 
approximately 16 per cent of the people professed church 
membership. (This percentage seems to be very low.) In 
1880 church membership was estimated at 20 per cent (?) 
and in 1957, 61 per cent. 


From the 1957 directory of churches we learn that 
the present per cent of church membership is as follows, 
based on a grand total of 119,330,000 church members. 


Protestants... oe 78,952,000 66.2% 
Bantists ances: 23,525,000 19.7 
Lutherans ........ 8,417,000 Vib 
Methodists ........ 16,676,000 14.1 
Presbyterians .... 6,656,000 5.6 
Others ee 23,678,000 19.8 

Roman Catholic........ 30,669,000 25.7 © 

Jewish iced ay 3,868,000 3.2 

Miners. ede toate, 1,545,000 1.8 

No religion................ 3,195,000 2.7 


Not reported............ 1,104,000 9 
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It is the sincere hope of the author that this survey 
(two volumes) will fill in part, at least, the need of those 
genealogists and record searchers who turn to church rec- 
ords for information. I do not find herein all of the infor- 
mation that I desire to know of this subject. I can hardly 
expect my readers to feel any different. I can say that I 
did the best that I know how to do. GOOD LUCK! 


Author’s note: In presenting the history of the denominations that follow 
the author has quoted freely from the booklet, Census of Religious Bodies, 
(1936) as published by the Bureau of the Census, U. S. Department of 
Commerce. These particular bulletins, or pamphlets, are no longer available 
through the Government Printing Office. 


ADVENT CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


HISTORY—‘The disappointment felt by the Adventists 
at the passing of October 22, 1844, the date set by S. S. 
Snow for the second advent of Christ, resulted in confu- 
sion and much discussion as to the accuracy of the cal- 
culations. In 1852, Jonathan Cummings, F. H. Berick and 
several others, mostly young men who had recently joined 
the Advent movement, began to teach that the Lord had 
bestowed upon them the ‘high and distinguishing gift of 
understanding the time’ for the coming of Christ, which 
they claimed would be in the autumn of 1858 or the spring 
of 1854. 


“Inasmuch as this view was not acceptable to the 
main body of Adventists, a paper was started in Lowell, 
Massachusetts and named The World Crisis, for the advo- 
cacy of this 1854 time argument. This caused a division 
among the Adventists. When 1854 passed without bring- 
ing the end of the age the men who had led the movement 
admitted their mistake, and it was hoped that their 
followers would rejoin the original body. 


“Those who separated from the main body organized 
the Advent Christian Association at Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, November 6, 1861, and have since borne the name 
“Advent Christian Church.” 


RECORD-KEEPING INFORMATION —None available. 


ADDRESS—Reverend Herbert H. Holland 
20216 Albany Street 
Detroit 34, Michigan. 
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AMANA CHURCH SOCIETY 
(The Ebenezer Society ) 


HISTORY—This society was organized in Germany before 
coming to America. The Census of Religious Bodies [1936] 
gives us the following information. 


“They arrived in New York on October 26, 1842, and — 
learning that the Seneca Indian reservation, near Buffalo, 
was available, secured the property. Little by little the 
entire community, numbering some 800 people, came over 
from Germany, and the society was organized in 1843 
under the name of the Ebenezer Society. Houses were 
arranged in four villages—Lower, Middle, Upper and New 
Ebenezer. Each village had its store, meeting house or 
place of worship, and school and its own local government, 
consisting of a board of elders. As the numbers increased 
the quarters became too narrow and another change was 
suggested, which resulted in 1855, in removal to the present 
location in Iowa County, Iowa, where the villages of 
Amana, East, Middle, High, West and South Amana and 
Homestead were established. 


“In 1859 the society was incorporated as a religious 
and benevolent society under the name of the ‘Amana 
Society. The term ‘Community of True Inspiration’ is 
also used.” 


Once pacifistic they will now bear arms but refuse 


to take oaths. Early leaders were Christian Metz and 
Barbara Landmann. 


RECORD-KEEPING—None available. 


ADDRESS—Mr. Adolph Heinemann, Secretary 
Amana Church Society, 
Middle, Iowa. 
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APOSTOLIC CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


HISTORY—The history of this church dates from the 
teaching of Benedict Weyeneth, a Swiss, who came to 
America about 1847. Members are known not to bear arms 
but support the government in all things recognized as the 
teachings of Christ and his apostles. 


RECORD-KEEPING INFORMATION—None available. 


ADDRESS—Elder Joseph A. Getz, 
Apostolic Christian Church of America 
410 East Jefferson Street 
Morton, Illinois. 


AUGUSTANA EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH 


HISTORY-The great numbers of Swedes who came to 
America in the period of 1840-1850 brought their Lutheran 
beliefs with them. Their first congregation formed in the 
Midwest was at New Sweden, Iowa. Another was formed 
at Andover, Henry County, Illinois in 1850. Originally 
their organization (in 1851) was called the Synod of 
Northern Illinois but later in 1860 it was called the Scandi- 
navian Augustana Synod of North America. The word 
“Scandinavian” was dropped from the name in 1894. 


RECORD-KEEPING INFORMATION-—In an answer to 
a survey questionnaire the following information was re- 
ceived from Joel W. Lundeen, Archivist, Augustana Theo- 
logical Seminary, Rock Island, Illinois. We are permitted 
to quote from his letter in part. 


“In our organization are our records kept with the 
local church? Yes, as a general rule. However, very old 
records and the records of defunct congregations are 
usually deposited here in our central Archives, 
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“Our Archives here in Rock Island (Illinois) would 
be counted the central Archives of the Augustana Church. 
We are in the process of moving to new quarters and re- 
organizing our work. We hope within the next couple of 
years to acquire a large number of additional records which 
have not as yet been turned over to us. We are happy to 
give what information we have to those who request it 
through correspondence. 


“What kind of records our organization kept before 
1880? The type of records kept by our congregations have 
been substantially the same since our first congregations 
were organized just prior to 1860. These include.as a part 
of the membership records usually such vital statistics as 
dates and places of birth, marriage, death, etc. 


“The two books in English that I would recommend 
to students as presenting the basic facts of the history of 
the Augustana Lutheran Church are as follows: Olson, 
Oscar N., The Augustana Lutheran Church in America; 
Pioneer Period 1846 to 1860, Rock Island, Illinois, 
Augustana Book Concern, 1950; and ibid., The Augustana 
Lutheran Church 1860-1910, available through our 
Archives office. 


ADDRESS—Joel W. Lundeen, Archivist 
Augustana Theological Seminary 
Rock Island, Illinois 


Bawa’l Farru 1 hare 5 
BAHA’ FAITH 


(National Spiritual Assembly of the Bahais of the 
United States) 


HISTORY—The word “Baha’i” is associated with the re- 
ligion founded by Baha'u'llah (Glory to God) in Persia 
about the middle of the nineteenth century. Its Shrine in 
Haifa, Israel, and its House of Worship in Wilmette, Cook 
County, Illinois, are visited by many as symbols of a new 
world religion. 


“Unlike the Prophets or Messengers of the past, 
Baha’u'llah made a written Testament appointing his son, 
Abdu’l-Baha to be the interpreter of his book and the 
exemplar of his teachings. At his passing, in 1921, 
Abdu’l-Baha in turn left a Testament defining the pattern 
of the Baha'i order and appointing his grandson, Shoghi 
Effendi Rabbani as the first Guardian of the Baha’i Faith.” 


RECORD-KEEPING INFORMATION—In answer to a 
survey questionnaire Mr. Horace Holley, Secretary, gave 
us the following information: 


“Total and permanent membership records are main- 
tained in our national Administrative Headquarters, but 
local records are maintained by the local Spiritual Assem- 


blies. 


“Our National Spiritual Assembly maintains a central 
record of membership (as stated above). The information 
is confidential but can be made available under certain 
circumstances. 


“We have no records previous to 1880 since the Bahai 
Faith was unknown in America prior to 1893. There are 
very few local Baha'i holdings in the United States and 
these consist of rather small centers. We have a vast num- 
ber. of books and: pamphlets pertaining to the history and 
teachings of the Baha'i Faith, published and distributed 
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through our Baha'i Publishing Trust in Wilmette, Illinois.” 
(Catalog will be sent upon request. ) 


ADDRESS—Mr. Horace Holley, Secretary, 
586 Sheridan Road, 
Wilmette, Illinois. 


BAPTIST CHURCHES 


GERMAN BAPTIST BRETHREN | 
(Dunkers ) 


HISTORY—( Census of Religious Bodies [1986]). “Among 
the various communities which arose toward the close 
of the seventeenth century for the purpose of empha- 
sizing the inner life of the Christian above creed and 
dogma, ritual and form, and ceremony and church polity, 
one of the most influential, though not widely known, was 
that of the Pietists of Germany. They did not arise as 
protestants against Catholicism, but rather as protestants 
against what they considered the barrenness of Protestant- 
ism itself. With no purpose of organizing a sect, they 
created no violent upheaval, but started a health wave of 
spiritual action within the state churches already organized. 


“Among their leaders were Philip Jacob Spener and 
August Herman Francke, who together organized and 
supervised the mission, industrial and orphan school at 
Halle, Germany. Among the students at the Halle School 
was Ernst Christoph Hochmann. He retired to Schwarze- 
nau, where he came into intimate association with Alexan- 
er Mack. In 1708, at Schwarzenau, eight of these Pietists 
went from the house of Alexander Mack to the River Eder. 
One of them, chosen by lot, led Alexander Mack into the 
water and immersed him three times in the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. Then Alex- 
ander Mack baptized the other seven, and these eight, 
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probably the first to receive trine immersion in the history 
of the Protestant Church, organized a new congregation 
which became the basis of the Taufer, Tunkers or Dunkers, 
Dompelaars, German Baptist Brethren, or Church of the 
Brethren, as they have been variously called, as a separate 


church. 


“Gradually they worked out their doctrine, polity and 
practice, following in many respects the same general line 
as the Quakers, Mennonites, and similar bodies, though 
they had no association with them, and are to be held as 
entirely distinct. 


“The church in Schwarzenau grew, and other con- 
gregations were organized in the Palatinate, at Marienborn, 
Crefeld, and Epstein in Switzerland, and in West Friesland; 
all suffered, at the hands of the state churches of Germany, 
Holland and Switzerland, the hardships which have been 
the usual lot of independents and separatists. It was from 
Crefeld that the first Brethren, under the leadership of 
Peter Becker, sailed for America, settling at Germantown, 
Pennsylvania in 1719. 


“The next year Alexander Mack, with the remaining 
members of the Schwarzenau community, fled to Wester- 
vain in West Friesland, and in 1729, with 59 families, or 
126 souls, crossed the Atlantic, landing in Philadelphia on 
September 15, 1729. In all probability the greater number 
migrated, and thus the nucleus of the church was removed 
from European to American soil. 


“After the Brethren came to America the details of 
the organization were developed and individual congre- 
gations increased in number—first in the immediate vicinity 
of Philadelphia; then in New Jersey, southern Pennsylvania, 
northern Maryland, Virginia and the Carolinas; then reach- 
ing westward over the old Braddock Road, immediately 
after the Revolution, to western Pennsylvania and from 
the Carolinas into Kentucky. They were among the first 
to enter the Ohio and Mississippi valleys, and from 1790 
to 1825 the great central plain was rapidly populated by 
Brethren. 
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“The Brethren of colonial times (then generally known 
as Dunkers) were for the most part German or Dutch 
farmers, although they engaged in some other occupations, 
particularly weaving. They retained their own language, 
and this created a prejudice against them on the part of 
their English neighbors, who looked upon them as illiterate, 
although the Saur presses of Germantown, Pennsylvania, 
were famous in American colonial days. 


“There was also a widespread, though unjust, feeling 
that socially and politically they belonged with the party 
that had opposed the Revolution, and the result was a 
mutual dislike, which was probably increased by the fact 
that, though not essentially selfish, they kept very much 
to themselves, mingled little with the world, and took little 
part in the general movements of the times. 


“The Brethren shared the experience of other religious 
bodies organized in the early history of this country. As 
conditions changed they developed different practices and 
to some extent different conceptions, which resulted in the 
formation of separate communities. 


“The first to withdraw were John Conrad Beissel and 
his followers (German Seventh Day Baptists) who founded 
in 1728, the famous monastic community at Ephrata, Penn- 
sylvania. In 1848, in Indiana, George Patton, Peter Eyman, 
and others organized a small group known now as the 
Church of God or New Dunkers. The polity of the church 
corresponds more nearly to the Presbyterian than to any 
other specific ecclesiastical form.” 


RECORD-KEEPING INFORMATION—None received. 


ADDRESS—Mr. Chalmer B. Faer, Secretary 
404 South Horman Avenue 
Chicago 24, Illinois. 
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FREE WILL BAPTISTS 
(National Association of Free Will Baptists ) 


HISTORY—The origin of this denomination is found in a 
group of immigrants from Wales in 1701. They settled on 
a grant of land in Pennsylvania known as the Welsh Tract. 
A later organization was effected in the North by Benjamin 
Randall in 1787. Sometime earlier than this the adherents 
in the South had been organized by Paul Palmer. 


RECORD-KEEPING INFORMATION—None available. 


ADDRESS—Headquarters, Free Will Baptists 
3801 Richland Avenue 
Nashville 5, Tennessee. 


RIVER BRETHREN 
(Brethren in Christ ) 


HISTORY—(Census of Religious Bodies [1936|). When 
the River Brethren was first organized in 1778 at 
Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, their organization was 
simple, but as their numbers increased a more permanent 
form became necessary, and about 1820 the present eccle- 
siastical organization was adopted. During the Civil War 
some of the members, although proclaiming the doctrine 
of nonresistance, were drafted for military service. As a 
result it became evident that the denomination must secure 
legal recognition as a religious organization holding that 
doctrine. 


“Steps to secure such recognition were taken at a 
private council held in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, as early 
as 1862, at which time those who remained after the sep- 
aration of the other two branches, and who constituted the 
great majority of the Brethren, decided to adopt the name 
‘Brethren in Christ’ instead of ‘River Brethren, which 
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was done the following year. In 1904 the organization 
was incorporated according to the laws of the State of 
Pennsylvania as a ‘religious body for the worship of 
God, with headquarters at Harrisburg. 


“The ecclesiastical organization of the denomination 
includes the local church, a system of district councils and 
a general conference. The officers of the church are 
bishops, ministers and deacons.” 


RECORD-KEEPING INFORMATION—None available. 


ADDRESS—General Conference Secretary, 
Bishop H. H. Brubaker 
2001 Paxton Street 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


SEVENTH-DAY BAPTISTS 
(German Baptist Brethren, 1728) 


HISTORY—This denomination was established by John 
Conrad Beissel, a Palatinate German, in the year 1728. In 
1782 they established Ephrata, Lancaster County, Penn- 
sylvania. Though small in numbers today, at one time 
their city of Ephrata was well-known. A part of their 
records are available at the Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege, Lancaster, Pa., as previously surveyed in volume one 
of this survey of records. 


RECORD-KEEPING INFORMATION—None available. 


ADDRESS—Crist M. King, President 
238 South Aiken Street, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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UNITED ZION CHURCH 
(United Zion’s Children ) 


HISTORY—(Census of Religious Bodies [1936] )—*‘Ques- 
tions of administration or ceremonial detail, particularly in 
connection with a church building, arose among the River 
Brethren in 1852. The next year about fifty persons in 
Dauphin and Lebanon Counties in Pennsylvania, withdrew 
and in 1855 organized under the leadership of Matthias 
Brinser as their first bishop. They were thus generally 
called ‘Brinsers’ but later adopted the name “United Zion’s 
Children.’ In 1954 they changed their name to ‘United 
Zion Church.’ Their activities are located almost entirely 
in Dauphin, Lebanon and Lancaster Counties, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


RECORD-KEEPING INFORMATION—None available. 


ADDRESS-—Bishop Peter N. Gress, 
R.D. #1, 
Reinholds, Lancaster Co., Pennsylvania. 


CATHOLIC APOSTOLIC CHURCH 


HISTORY—The movement which resulted in the formation 
of this communion had its inception approximately at the 
beginning of the second quarter of the nineteenth century 
(1880). The first church in the United States was organ- 
ized at Potsdam, St. Lawrence County, New York, and the 
second in New York City in 1851. In England the adher- 
ents of this communion are frequently called “Irvingites” 
from the fact that the celebrated preacher, Edward Irving, 
was prominent in the movement which resulted in its 
formation. 


RECORD-KEEPING INFORMATION—None available. 
ADDRESS-—J. Howard Torrey, 


420 Everson Place, 
Westfield, New Jersey. 
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THE CHRISTADELPHIANS 


HISTORY—( Census of Religious Bodies |1936]) “Among 
those who identified themselves with the Disciples of 
Christ in their early history was John Thomas, M.D., an 
Englishman, who came to the United States in 1844. He 
soon began to publish his views and organized a number 
of societies in the United States and Canada as well as 
Great Britain. 


“No name was adopted for the societies until the 
breaking out of the Civil War, when the members applied 
to the government to be relieved from military duty in 
consequence of religious and conscientious scruples. It 
then appeared that they must have a distinctive name and 
accordingly that of “Christadelphians’ or ‘Brothers of Christ’ 
was adopted. 


“In polity the Christadelphians are thoroughly con- 
gregational. They do not accept the name ‘church’ for 
the local organization, but call it an ‘ecclesia.’ ” 


RECORD-KEEPING INFORMATION — From answers 
given in the survey questionnaire it is known that each 
“ecclesias’ or church, retains its own records. There are 
no central archives for the church. It is not known if any 
specific publications have treated the history of this 
denomination. 


ADDRESS-—Inquiries for information of a general nature 
may be directed to— 


Mr. Edwin A. Zilmer, Secretary, 
Christadelphians, 

507 Mitchell Avenue, 

Waterloo, Iowa. 
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CHRISTIAN AND MISSIONARY ALLIANCE 


HISTORY—“The Christian and Missionary Alliance origi- 
nated in a somewhat informal movement started by Rev- 
erend A. B. Simpson, D.D., in the year 1881. At that time 
Dr. Simpson was a pastor of a Presbyterian church in New 
York City, but left the pastorate, and also withdrew from 
the presbytery of New York, for the purpose of conducting 
a wider evangelistic movement among the unchurched 
masses. Shortly after the movement was started an inde- 
pendent church was organized in New York City with an 
independent charter, still known as the “Gospel Tabernacle 


Church.’ 


“From the beginning a strong missionary tone char- 
acterized the conferences, and in 1887 two societies were 
organized, respectively, for home and foreign missionary 
work, one known as the Christian Alliance (incorporated 
in 1890) for home work; the other the International Mis- 
sionary Alliance (incorporated in 1889). In 1897 the two 
societies were united in The Christian and Missionary 
Alliance and since then have labored in the double function 
of home and foreign evangelism.” 


RECORD-KEEPING INFORMATION—None available. 


ADDRESS—Reverend W. F. Smalley, Secretary 
260 West 44th Street, 
New York 86, New York. 
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CHRISTIAN REFORMED CHURCH 
(Holland Reformed Church ) 


HISTORY—At a conference held at Holland, Ottawa 
County, Michigan, in 1850 this church separated from its 
parent organization, the Reformed Church in America. 


RECORD-KEEPING INFORMATION—None available. 


ADDRESS—Dr. R. J. Danhof, 
Christian Reformed Church 
2850 Kalamazoo Avenue, S. E., 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


CHRISTIAN UNION CHURCH 


HISTORY—‘The churches forming the organization called 
Christian Union trace their origin to a number of inde- 
pendent movements from 1795 to 1864. A number of 
independent churches sprang up in various parts of the 
country. 


“Reverend James O’Kelley led one effort in North 
Carolina, Reverend Abner Jones one in Vermont, and Rev- 
erend Barton W. Stone led another in Kentucky. From 
1835 to 1857 independent organizations were also formed 
in Clay and Ray Counties, Missouri, under the leadership 
of Reverend John Walker and Reverend Livingstone. In 
1857 several organizations were formed in Monroe County, 
Indiana, by Reverend Eli P. Farmer, which were known 
as the Evangelical Christian Union. 


“For lack of ministers the church was disbanded during 
the Civil War. Several independent churches were organ- 
ized in Michigan under the leadership of Reverend Hiram 
Rathbun, but later they were disbanded. Of the seven 
Missouri churches, six were formally merged with the 
Christian Union organization in 1868 and are still identified 
with the movement. 
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“Christian Union became a distinct church organiza- 
tion in 1864. Reverend J. F. Given, of Columbus, Ohio, 
began the publication of a paper known as the Christian 
Witness. His writings precipitated the calling of a conven- 
tion for the purpose of forming a new church organization. 
This organization was effected at Columbus, Ohio, Feb- 
ruary 3, 1864. 


“A second convention was held in Columbus, Ohio, 
June 1-2, 1864. A third convention was held at Lancaster, 
Ohio, November 19, 1864. In 1865 a general convention 
was held in Terre Haute, Indiana, attended by the several 
delegates from different states in which organizations had 
been formed. 


“The local groups now differ somewhat in name. 
Those in Ohio, where the organization had its beginnings 
as a distinctive church movement, use the original name, 
the Christian Union. In other places the local organization 
is called the Churches of Christ in Christian Union. The 
general council of all the states is known as the General 
Council of Christian Union of the United States.” 


RECORD-KEEPING INFORMATION—From the nature 
of the organization we can assume that all records would 
be kept in the local churches, there being no central 
archives. 


ADDRESS—Reverend Wayne Caulkins, Secretary 
Christian Union Church 
Milo, Iowa. 
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CHURCH OF CHRIST, SCIENTIST 


HISTORY—‘Christian Science is the religion founded by 
Mary Baker Eddy and represented by the Church of Christ, 
Scientist. The Christian Science denomination was founded 
by Mrs. Eddy at Boston in 1879, following her discovery 
of this religion at Lynn, Massachusetts in 1866. She issued 
its textbook, Science and Health with Key to the Scriptures, 
in 1875. Mrs. Eddy passed away in 1910. Until then, she 
had initiated every step in the progress of Christian Science. 


“In doctrine, Christian Science is a religious teaching 
and practice based on the words and works of Christ Jesus, 
which is applicable to health for the same reasons that the 
Christian religion originally was. 


“Since its reorganization in 1892, the denomination 
has consisted of the Christian Science Mother Church, the 
proper name of which is the First Church of Christ, Scien- 
tist, in Boston, Massachusetts and branch churches at all 
places where there are enough adherents for a local organ- 
ization. A branch church is called First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, of its city or town, or is called Second Church of 
Christ, Scientist, of that place, etc.” 
RECORD-KEEPING INFORMATION—In answer to a 
survey questionnaire we have received the following infor- 
mation from the Custodian of records, Archives of the 
Mother Church, the First Church of Christ, Scientist, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

“Church records are kept at the local church. 

“A central records archive is kept for classified infor- 
mation only. 

“Information contained in the records archives is not 
available. 

“The records of our organization are complete prior 
to 1880. 

“It is not possible to list the holdings by name of 
congregation and the years included in the records. 

“We are glad to recommend to the student of religious 
history the following books: 
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“Manual of the Mother Church, by Mary Baker Eddy, 
Discoverer and Founder of Christian Science. 


“Historical Sketches, by Clifford P. Smith. 
“Mary Baker Eddy: A Life Size Portrait, by Lyman 
P. Powell. 
“The Life of Mary Baker Eddy, by Sibyl Wilbur.” 


ADDRESS—Clerk, Church of Christ, Scientist, 
Gordon V. Comer, 
107 Falmouth Street, 
Boston 15, Massachusetts. 


CHURCH OF GOD 


HISTORY—The following information is extracted from 
the booklet, Brief Sketch of the Church of God, Reforma- 
tion Movement. Page 5. 


“The Church of God reformation movement is an out- 
growth of the holiness agitation of the last century. It had 
its inception about the year 1880, when Daniel S. Warner 
and other ministers severed their connection with humanly 
organized churches and maintained that the scriptural, 
all-sufficient standard for Christians is membership in the 
body of Christ alone. 


“Warner soon felt the need of a medium of contact 
with others of like belief and conviction; and so on January 
1, 1881, he began publishing a periodical called the Gospel 
Trumpet. The Gospel Trumpet is still the leading English 
periodical of the movement, and from it the publishing 
house derived its name. 


RECORD-KEEPING INFORMATION-—In response to a 
survey questionnaire we quote in part a letter received from 
Mr. R. Eugene Sterner, Director of Church Service, Box 
1004, Anderson, Indiana. 
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“The Church of God may be considered a Movement 
within Christendom, but it is not, in all respects, a denom- 
ination. That is, it does not have an ecclesiastical structure. 
It does not receive members in the manner practiced by 
the various denominations. As a consequence, it is very 
difficult to answer the questions you ask. 


“What records we have are kept with the local church; 
that is so far as the persons served are concerned. This 
does not include the genealogy, however. It would, in 
some cases, include family information, but this would be 
of current nature. 


“We do have a central records archive, but it has to do 
with the records of ministers and of churches, rather than 
individuals. We have, for the most part, the minister's 
record of service and something of his qualifications. We 
have for each church a record of the pastors who have 
served them, the number of people served, etc. 


“Since our work had its beginning just about 1880, we 
have no records prior to that time, of course. 


“In response to this question (the extent of record 
holdings) I am sending you a copy of the 1959 edition of 
the Church of God Yearbook. It should be noted here that 
what we list as ‘membership’ indicates that number of 
persons actively participating in the work of the local 
congregation. 


“(In response to the question of church publications 
for students of religion) I am sending you a small book 
which will give a very brief history of the Church of God 
Movement. It is entitled, Brief Sketch of the Church of 
God. This is very inadequate, but perhaps it will convey 
to you something of the beginnings of our work.” 


ADDRESS—Mr. R. Eugene Sterner, 
Director of Church Service 
Box 1004, 
Anderson, Indiana. 
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CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST OF LATTER-DAY 
SAINTS 


(Salt Lake City, Utah) 
Organized 6th April 1830, New York State. 


Note: The records of this church will not be surveyed 
at this time. 


REORGANIZED CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST 
OF LATTER DAY SAINTS 


HISTORY—“This church claims to be the legal and true 
successor of the church as established by Joseph Smith. 
This church, the Reorganized Church, rejected the leader- 
ship of Brigham Young in the early days of its organization. 
This church was organized at Beloit, Wisconsin, in 1852, 
and Joseph Smith, son of the founder, became its president 
in 1860.” 


RECORD-KEEPING INFORMATION~—In answer to a 
survey questionnaire the following information was re- 
ceived from Mr. James E. Lancaster, Jr., Church Statis- 
tician, Independence, Missouri. We quote in part— 


“In answer to your first question, our church member- 
ship records are kept at both the local and church head- 
quarters levels. The local record is an abbreviated 
membership record for the use of local ministry. A com- 
plete membership record of the member is kept in this 
department. It is possible to request information by cor- 
respondence from our membership records. However, if 
this information pertains to a living member of the church, 
it is necessary to receive prior permission for release from 
the member concerned. 


“Centralized membership records were set up by this 
church in 1871. Prior to that time, membership records 
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were kept only at the local level. However, through the 
intervening years, most of the old local records have been 
called up and are now in deposit in the archives of this 
department. All membership records kept prior to 1922 
are of a rather abbreviated nature. The only information 
then recorded being that of the member’s name, date and 
place of birth, date and place of baptism and the officiating 
ministers name. Marriage information was not systematic- 
ally recorded. Almost no information is available as to the 
parentage of members prior to 1922. 


“A catalog of the membership records of this church 
is, of course, maintained by this department. It would be 
rather difficult however, to produce a list of congregational 
records pertaining to the period 1850 through 1880. 


“Regarding books pertaining to the religious history 
of this church, I would recommend the History of the 
Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, 
Volumes I through IV. A shorter history written by Inez 
Smith Davis, is also available. These books are published 
by the Herald Publishing House, Independence, Missouri. 


“This department is glad to help in any reasonable way 
it can in your genealogical researches. However, in most 
cases the information we would be able to offer for gen- 
ealogical purposes would be almost nil due to the fact 
mentioned above, that this church for many years main- 
tained no record of family relationships.” 


ADDRESS—James E. Lancaster, Jr., Church Statistician, 
Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter Day Saints, 
Independence, Missouri. 


eo nll 


DiscipLes OF CHRIST yA 
DISCIPLES OF CHRIST 


HISTORY—‘In 1807 Reverend Thomas Campbell, a min- 
ister of the Secession branch of the Presbyterian Church 
in Ireland, came to the United States and found employ- 
ment in western Pennsylvania. In 1809 his son, Alexander 
Campbell, with the rest of the family, joined him and an 
organization called the Christian Association of Washing- 
ton, Pennsylvania was formed. From this association was 
issued ‘a declaration and address’ which became historic. 


“In 1810 they and their associates organized ‘the First 
Church of the Christian Association of Washington, meet- 
ing at Cross Roads and Brush Run, Washington County, 
Pennsylvania. 


“Meanwhile, Barton W. Stone, another Presbyterian 
minister, and a number of his associates came into relations 
with Alexander Campbell. A partial union was affected in 
Lexington, Kentucky in the early part of 1832. When the 
question arose as to the name to be adopted, Mr. Stone 
favored ‘Christians. Mr. Campbell and his friends pre- 
ferred the name ‘Disciples. The result was that no definite 
action was taken and both names were used, the local 
organization being known, generally, as a ‘Christian 
Church’ or a “Church of Christ’ and rarely, as a ‘Church of 
Disciples’ or a “Disciples Church. 


“The growth of the new organization was very rapid, 
especially in the Middle West. Throughout Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Tennessee, and Missouri it gathered numerous 
congregations. 


“During the Civil War the movement suffered from 
the general disorganization of the sections in which it had 
gained its strength, and the death of Alexander Campbell 
in 1866 was no doubt a severe blow. From the effect of - 
these discouragements, however, it soon recovered and 
the period since that war has been one of rapid expansion.” 


RECORD-KEEPING INFORMATION —The following is 
information received from the International Convention of 
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Christian Churches (Disciples of Christ) 221 Ohmer Ave- 
nue, P.O. Box 19186, Indianapolis 19, Indiana. We quote 
in part— 


“Local congregations do keep records. However, these 
are seldom compiled on a national basis. 


“Our central records archives is the Disciples of Christ 
Historical Society, 1101 19th Avenue South, Nashville 12, 
Tennessee. It is permissible to request information by 
correspondence. 


“Records prior to 1880 were entirely in the local con- 
gregations. Some of these of the older church congrega- 
tions have been filed with the Disciples of Christ Historical 
Society, address above. 


“We publish a Yearbook, which lists our 8,000 con- 
gregations with two million members, which may be 
secured from the Christian Board of Publications, P.O. Box 
179, St. Louis 66, Missouri, $3.50 paper cover, $5.00 cloth 
bound. I doubt if this contains what you are asking for, 
but at least it will give a clue as to where our congregations 
are located, together with names of ministers. 


“The Disciples of Christ, A History, by Garrison and 
DeGroot, published by the Christian Board of Publication, 
is our most extensive and authentic history. Address: P.O. 
Box 179, St. Louis 66, Missouri. 


“Actually, our statistical records are widely scattered 
but the Historical Society and the Yearbook are our most 
authentic sources of general compilation.” 


ADDRESS-—Gaines M. Cook, Executive Secretary 
221 Ohmer Avenue, P.O. Box 19186, 
Indianapolis 19, Indiana. 
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EBENEZER SOCIETY 
(See Amana Church Society) 


EVANGELICAL CHURCH 
(Evangelical United Brethren Church) 


HISTORY—“The great religious awakening which took 
place in the United States at the close of the eighteenth 
century was at first largely confined to the English-speaking 
communities. It was inevitable, however, that others should 
feel the effect of the new spirit. One of the new leaders 
that arose to prominence was Jacob Albright, who was born 
in Pottstown, Pennsylvania, in 1759 and died in 1808. 
Albright, who had begun to preach in 1796, felt called 
upon to devote himself particularly to work among the 
German people. It had not been his purpose to found a 
new church. 


“It was not until 1808 that an ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion was effected at a general assembly held in eastern 
Pennsylvania. At the time Mr. Albright was set apart as a 
minister of the gospel and as an elder. 


“The first field of operations included the counties of 
Bucks, Berks, and Northampton (Pennsylvania) and ex- 
tended into portions of Northumberland and Centre 
Counties. The first annual conference was held in Lebanon 
County, Pennsylvania, in November 1807. Albright was 
selected as bishop—but a full form of church government 
was not devised for some years. The first general confer- 
ence convened in Buffalo Valley, Union County, Pennsy]l- 
vania, in October 1816, at which time the denominations 
took the name Evangelical Association. 


“In the beginning the activities of the church were 
carried on in the German language only, the scope was soon 
widened by taking up work in the English language also— 
practically replacing the German. The denomination 
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spread into the Central States and throughout the Northern 
States and Western States from New England to the 
Pacific coast and north into Canada. 

“In 1839 a general missionary society was organized 
and a woman's society followed in 1883.” 


RECORD-KEEPING INFORMATION—None available. 
ADDRESS—Evangelical Church 


Knott Building, 
Dayton 2, Ohio. 


THE JEWS 


HISTORY—Extracts from the booklet, The Story of the 
Jews in the United States (1942) used by permission of 
Mr. Bernard Postal, Director, Bureau of Public Information, 
National Jewish Welfare Board, 145 East 82nd Street, New 
York 16, New York. 


“The story of the Jews in the building of America 
starts, not today nor a hundred years ago, but in the year 
1492. It began with a man who thought that the world 
was round and who had courage enough to prove it at the 
risk of his own life. He called himself Cristobal Colon. We 
know him today as Christopher Columbus, the man who 
opened a new world for the oppressed and persecuted of 
all nations. 


“... But in 1492 that Golden Age had long ago come 
to an end. Ferdinand, the king of Spain, who had driven 
out the last of the Moors, culminated a long succession of 
persecutions by ordering the Jews to renounce their religion 
or leave Spain. Many became Christians, but many more, 
300,000 in all, chose to remain Jews and go into exile. 


“Those Jews who remained in Spain, converted to 
Christianity and were called Marranos. Most of them prac- 
ticed Jewish customs secretly, in spite of the terrible pun- 
ishments which the Inquisition inflicted on any who were 
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discovered. They clung to their Judaism, and when Spanish 
and Portuguese colonies began to be established in South 
and Central America, they flocked to the New World. They 
settled in Mexico and Brazil and the West Indies, but their 
hopes of religious freedom were not fulfilled; the Inquisi- 
tion went with them, and both in the Spanish and Portu- 
guese colonies they encountered persecution. 


“Then Holland took possession of Brazil. Jews not 
only from Spain and Portugal, but from all over Europe, 
flocked there. For a brief time it seemed that all would 
be well for the Jews in Brazil. But in 1654 that hope van- 
ished. The Portuguese seized Brazil from the Dutch and 
once more the Jews had to flee for their lives. 


“One small boatload of them, after being captured by 
pirates and then rescued by a French man-of-war, reached 
the Dutch colony which was called New Amsterdam. In 
September 1654, they sailed into the harbor of this Dutch 
village—the first Jewish settlers in what was one day to 
become New York City. 


“The Jews, although poverty-stricken refugees at the 
time of their landing, immediately set about establishing 
themselves as useful citizens. The British took New Am- 
sterdam and renamed it New York, and under English rule, 
the rights Jews had enjoyed under the Dutch were contin- 
ued... . In 1728 they undertook to build their first syn- 
agogue on Mill Street, N. Y. C. 


“Massachusetts, for all that the Pilgrims had come 
there as refugees, offered freedom for Puritans, but not 
for Catholics, Quakers or Jews. In Rhode Island, on the 
other hand, Roger Williams had established the most liberal 
of all colonies, one that guaranteed freedom for all people. 
Thus in 1658 Jews began settling in Newport, where in 
time they built one of the most prosperous Jewish commu- 
nities in America. 


“To the smaller towns they came in twos and threes, 
very often among the first settlers. . . . In the larger cities 
of the colonies, New York, Newport, Philadelphia, Charles- 
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ton and Savannah, communities were built as Jews settled 
in increasing numbers. 


“On the 17th of April of "75 when Paul Revere clat- 
tered through “every Middlesex village and farm, there 
were about 3,000 Jews in the thirteen colonies. . . . It is 
estimated that of these 3,000 men, women and children, 
some 800 at one time or another, during the long course of 
the war fought in the militia or the regular army. 


“When the Revolution was over . . . the Jews began 
to spread out, to move westward. Their numbers increased 
from 8,000 to 15,000 during the years from 1785 to 1840. 
By this time there were in America a good many English, 
German, Russian and Polish Jews in addition to the older 
Sephardic or Spanish Jews. 


“A good many of these people from Central Europe 
made their way into the then wild and unsettled Texas. 
Adolphus Stern was one of the first settlers of Nacogdoches, 
in 1824. 


“There is hardly a town in the middle west that did 
not have its two or three Jewish families. In Cincinnati in 
1824, not long after its founding, English Jews founded the 
first synagogue, but the German Jews soon outnumbered 
them; and in 1841 they formed their own congregation. By 
1847, Chicago had its congregation. 


“In 1785 the population of the thirteen colonies was 
about three and a half million, of whom some three thou- 
sand were Jews. In 1840, the population of the United 
States had increased to seventeen million, of whom fifteen 
thousand were Jews. In 1880, just at the beginning of the 
great Russian-Jewish migration, the population of America 
was some fifty million, of whom two hundred and fifty 
thousand were Jews. Today, the population of the United 
States is about one hundred and sixty million and some five 
million are Jews, which is roughly 8 per cent of the total.” 


RECORD-KEEPING INFORMATION—In answer to our 
survey questionnaire we have received this information: 
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“Most current records of national regional and local Jewish 
organizations are kept with the individual organizations. 
However, certain statistical data is assembled annually by 
the American Jewish Yearbook and by the Council of 
Jewish Federation and Welfare Funds.” 


“Older and historic records are being assembled by 
the American Jewish Archives in Cincinnati, Ohio and by 
the American Jewish Historical Society in New York.” 


ADDRESS-—Inquiries for more detailed information may 
be directed to the National Jewish Welfare Board, Bureau 
of Public Information, 145 East 32nd Street, New York 
16, New York. 


LIFE AND ADVENT UNION 


HISTORY—‘The doctrine that there will be no resurrec- 
tion of the wicked was preached in 1848 by John T. Walsh, 
then an associate editor of the Bible Examiner, an Adventist 
periodical published in New York City. A considerable 
number of Adventists joined him and in 1868 the Life and 
Advent Union was organized in Wilbraham, Hampden 
County, Massachusetts and the Herald of Life was founded 
as the denominational organ, with George Storrs as its first 
editor. The number of churches has not been large, but a 
number of people hold the views of the Union who are 
not enrolled in its churches.” 


In polity the Life and Advent Union is distinctly con- 
gregational. Associations are for fellowship and have no 
ecclesiastical authority. 


RECORD-KEEPING INFORMATION—None available. 


ADDRESS—Life and Advent Union, Secretary, 
Stuart L. Babcock 
16 Neil Drive, 
Newington 11, Connecticut. 
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THE REFORMED CHURCH IN AMERICA 


HISTORY—Note: the following two definitions of “Re- 
formed” churches are taken from the “Survey of Records 
and Minutes in the Historical Foundation” at Montreat, 
N. C., pages 41-42. 


“The early settlers of New Amsterdam were joined 
by a minister from the homeland, 1628, and services were 
conducted under the auspices of the Reformed Church of 
the Netherlands. The American congregations were, for 
many decades, known as the ‘Reformed Church’ (or 
Churches). William III, the English King, granted a char- 
ter to the church in the City of New York, 1696, under 
the title, ‘The Reformed Protestant Dutch Church.’ In 1789, 
by an act of the General Synod, the name was fixed as the 
‘The Reformed Dutch Church in North America, in lieu 
of the preceding designation which had been employed in 
the Minutes, “Dutch Reformed Churches in the States of 
New York and New Jersey. In the minutes of 1808, the 
word ‘Protestant was inserted after “Reformed in the title. 
The Legislature of the State of New York, 1819, incorpo- 
rated the body under the name, “General Synod of the 
Reformed Protestant Dutch Church. By action of the 
General Synod and its constituent classes, 1867, the official 
name of the church was changed to ‘The Reformed Church 
in America, 


“ “Reformed Church in the United States’—in the eight- 
eenth century this body was known as “Reformed or “Ger- 
man Reformed. Beginning with 1809 the words ‘in the 
United States of North America’ were, at times, added to 
the title in the minutes of the Synod. The General Synod 
of 1869 fixed the name of the “Reformed Church in the 
United States of North America.’ Beginning with the Min- 
utes of 1872, however, the designation ‘of North America’ 
was omitted from the title.” 


The church known as the “Dutch Reformed Church” 
has a number of records listed in the first volume of this 
survey, especially in the State of New York. One of the 
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main archives of this church is the Sage Library of the 
New Brunswick, (New Jersey) Theological Seminary. 


Another quotation: “The Historical Society of the 
Reformed Church in the United States (long known as the 
German Reformed Church), founded by the Synod of 
Carlisle of that denomination in 1863, is one of the three 
major depositories for official materials of the Evangelical 
and Reformed Church into which the Reformed Church 
in the United States was incorporated in 1934. Archives: 
Fackenthal Library of Franklin and Marshall College, 
Lancaster, Pa.” (Note: The holdings of the Fackenthal 
Library were listed in volume one of this survey of Church 
records. ) 


RECORD-KEEPING INFORMATION—In answer to a 
survey questionnaire the “Reformed Church in America” 
has given us the following information for publication. 
Their new address is at 475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, 
N. Y. We quote in part: “All of our church records are 
in the hands of the local churches. Many of them, par- 
ticularly the older records, have been stored in historical 
libraries and even in regular town and city libraries where 
they would be under safekeeping. 


“Some churches have provided fireproof vaults in 
which their records are kept, but it still remains a fact that 
the records themselves are in the hands of the local 
churches. 


“We do have a complete record of all of our ministers 
and the churches, but that is not what you are inquiring 
about. However, it does aid us in tracing records, for 
without much difficulty we can discover what particular 
minister was serving in a certain church when records are 


asked for.” 


ADDRESS—Reformed Church in America, General Synod 
475 Riverside Drive, 
New York 27, New York. 
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THE REFORMED EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


HISTORY—“At the sixth conference of the Evangelical 
Alliance in New York in October 1878, a communion service 
was held in the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, in 
which Dr. Payne Smith, Dean of Canterbury, and Bishop 
George David Cummins, of Kentucky, participated. This 
was at the time of the intense discussion in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church concerning ritual. At this time Bishop 
Cummins withdrew. A number shared his opinions, and 
on call from him, seven clergymen and twenty laymen met 
in New York City on December 2 and organized the Re- 
formed Episcopal Church. The name Reformed Episcopal 
was chosen because of the belief of the founders of the 
new movement that the same principles were adopted 
which were the basis of the Anglican Church at the Refor- 
mation—which is known in law as the ‘Reformed Church 
of England—and also of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
when fully organized after the American Revolution. 


“The polity accords with that of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church except that it looks upon episcopacy as an 
ancient and desirable form of church government rather 
than as of divine right.” 


RECORD-KEEPING INFORMATION—From Mr. The- 
ophilus J. Herter, secretary, of the General Council of the 
Reformed Episcopal Church, we have received the fol- 
lowing information pertaining to their records, 


“The pastor, or rector, of each parish is required by 
our canons to keep vital records in bound volumes. These 
include: baptisms, confirmations, marriages, burials, mem- 
berships, transfers. In addition, local parishes may keep 
records of historical interest as the rectors see fit. 


“We have no archives department, as such. However, 
a mass of historical material (separated in labelled file 
envelopes) is stored in our Seminary Building, 25 South 
48rd Street, Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania. This has not 
been catalogued. Requests for information will be con- 
sidered within the limits of our staff. 


THe SCHWENKFELDER CHURCH OL 


“Our church was established December 2, 1873. Rec- 
ords between 1878 and 1880 would largely be in the form 
of parish registers. These would be in good order as the 
men keeping them would have had this discipline as pre- 
vious members of the Protestant Episcopal Church. Such 
records would be in the keeping of the local parishes.” 


(In answer to books of value to the religious student) 
—“Out of print copies of George David Cummins, and 
The History of the Reformed Episcopal Church and 
Memoirs of the Reformed Episcopal Church are in our 
Seminary Library. Other books relating to the theological 
issues of our founding are also in that library.” 


ADDRESS—Secretary, 
General Council of the 
Reformed Episcopal Church 
232. Wendover Drive, 
Havertown, Pennsylvania. 


THE SCHWENKFELDER CHURCH 


HISTORY—Extracts from a booklet received by corre- 
spondence entitled, A Brief Statement on the Schwenk- 
felder Church (A Christian, Protestant, Evangelical, 
Ecumenical denomination, member of the Pennsylvania 
Council of Churches. ) 


“The Schwenkfelders are the spiritual descendants of 
the Silesian nobleman, Caspar Schwenckfeld von Ossig 
(1489-1561), scholar, reformer, preacher . . . endeavoring 
to aid in the cause of the Protestant Reformation. He and 
his co-believers, supported a movement that was popularly 
known as ‘the Reformation by the Middle Way. They 
were relentlessly and bitterly persecuted by the orthodox 
churches and ultimately 180 Schwenkfelders, exiled from 
Silesia, emigrated to Pennsylvania. They landed at Phila- 
delphia, September 22, 1734. 
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“Unable to secure land, as they desired, for a distinct 
community, they obtained individual tracts in Montgomery, 
Bucks, Berks and Lehigh Counties, Pennsylvania, where 
the greater number of their descendants are now to be 
found. 


“In 1782 the Society of Schwenkfelders was formed, 
which society was the forerunner of the present-day 


Schwenkfelder Church. 


“The Palm Schwenkfelder Church, Palm, Montgomery 
County, Pa., began soon after the arrival of the Schwenk- 
felder immigrants, Philadelphia, 1784. 


“At the meeting of General Conference, May 1945, 
authorization was granted for the formation of a corpora- 
tion to be known as The Schwenkfelder Library. On May 
1, 1951, the Board of Publication relinquished title to the 
Schwenkfelder historical material housed in the Carnegie 
Library Building on grounds of Perkiomen School, Penns- 
burg, Pennsylvania, in favor of the “Schwenkfelder Library 
Corporation. A new library building has been erected 
for the preservation of this material.” 


(From the Census of Religious Bodies (1936) “In 
common with the Quakers, Mennonites, and other kindred 
bodies, they gave their testimony against war, secret so- 
cieties and the taking of oaths. More recently a responsive- 
ness to modern influences has changed their former attitude 
on these matters; all rules and regulations against secret 
societies has been dropped. The participation in war has 
been left to the individual conscience.” 


RECORD-KEEPING INFORMATION — The following 
information has been received from Mr. Andrew S. Berky, 
Director, Schwenkfelder Library, Pennsburg, Pa. 


“Individual church records, running back for 50-75 
years, are kept by the individual churches. Prior to that, 
the records are kept in the Schwenkfelder Library. 


“This library serves the denomination in the capacity 
of central records archive and information “is supplied by 
correspondence whenever feasible.” 
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(Pertaining to records before 1880) “Wide variety of 
minutes, vital statistics and membership records.” 


(Literature for the religious student) “A comprehen- 
sive Genealogical Record of the Schwenkfelder Families 
was published in 1928. Among others of a more general 
interest would be The Schwenkfelders in Pennsylvania 
by H. W. Kriebel, 1904; and Caspar Schwenckfeld von 


Ossig, a biography by Selina G. Schultz, published 1947. 


“As a general statement, I believe our church records 
are as complete as possible covering the 225 years since 
the establishment of the movement in Pennsylvania.” 


ADDRESS—Schwenkfelder Library, 
Pennsburg, Pennsylvania. 


SEVENTH-DAY ADVENTISTS 


HISTORY—‘The religious denomination known as Sev- 
enth-Day Adventists had its rise about the middle of the 
nineteenth century. The name is based upon two of the 
distinctive beliefs they hold, namely, the observance of 
the Sabbath of the Scriptures, and the imminent, personal 
second advent of Christ. 


“Among prominent leaders in the publishing and evan- 
gelistic work of this second advent evangelism were Wil- 
liam Miller, a Baptist layman, of Low Hampton, New York, 
and Joshua V. Himes, a clergyman, of Boston. 


“Tt was from among the Adventists engaged in this 
movement in America that there arose a small group in 
1844, in Washington, New Hampshire, who began to 
observe the seventh-day Sabbath. Thus came the first 
Seventh-Day Adventists, though the name was not formally 
adopted until later years. 


“By 1860 the movement had grown until, in connec- 
tion with the organization of the first publishing house in 
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Battle Creek, Michigan, the denominational name was 
assumed. The following year saw the beginning of the 
organization of State conferences of churches and in 1868 
the General Conference was organized, with John Byington 
as its first president.” 


RECORD-KEEPING INFORMATION — The following 
information was received from W. P. Bradley, Associate 
Secretary, General Conference of Seventh-Day Adventists, 
6840 Eastern Avenue N. W., Takoma Park, Washington 12, 
D: G. 


(Quoted in part) “Local church records are all retained 
in the local churches. These consist principally of the 
clerk’s and the treasurer's records. 


“Our organization does not have a central archive. 
The nearest we come to that would be in our General Con- 
ference Statistical office. Mr. H. W. Klaser of the General 
Conference staff is our Statistical Secretary, and you can 
address inquiries to him here in this office. It should be 
kept in mind that he has little biographical material. The 
best place to find that would be in our general church 
paper, the Review and Herald which carries obituaries of 
leading individuals. 


“The Seventh-Day Adventist Church was organized 
in 1863. There are no statistical records in existence prior 
to 1866, though we have very fair estimates of the number 
of churches and members. From 1867 until the present 
we have statistical reports. Starting in 1859 the denom- 
ination published a Yearbook which contains statistical 
material, a directory of ministers and organizations, and 
from time to time historical sketches. The Yearbook was 
discontinued for a few years during the 90’s during which 
time the statistical material appeared in the General Con- 
ference Bulletins which are the records of the General 
Conference Sessions. 


“We publish an annual statistical report and an annual 
Yearbook. The Yearbook is printed by the Review and 
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Herald Publishing Association, here in Takoma Park. A 
list of local churches in the United States and Canada can 
be found in the Church Director, 186 page, pocket-sized, 
bulletin published by the Review and Herald. 


“T might refer to the Yearbook as a source of historical 
material and also to the following books on the history 
of the Seventh-Day Adventist Church: 


“J. N. Loughborough, The Great Second Advent 
Movement (out of print). 


“M. Ellsworth Olson, A History of the Origin and 
Progress of Seventh-Day Adventists, (out of print). 


“Arthur W. Spalding, Captains ie the Host, 1949, 
(out of print). 


“Arthur W. Spalding, Christ's Last Legion, 1949 
Review and Herald Publishing Association, Takoma Park 
12, Washington, D. C. 


“The Story of Our Church, published by the Seventh- 
Day Adventists Department of Education, 1956, Pacific 
Press Publishing Association, Mountain View; California. 
A history of the Seventh-Day Adventist denomination for 
use in religion classes on the secondary level.” 


ADDRESS-—Associate Secretary, 
General Conference of Seventh-Day 
- Adventists, 
6840 Eastern Avenue, N. W., 
Takoma Park, Washington 12, D.C. 
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SHAKERS 


(See United Society of Believers. ) 


SOCIAL BRETHREN CHURCH 


HISTORY—Organized 29 August 1867 in Illinois as a result 
of disagreements over the interpretation of the scripture 
and points of decorum in the various denominations to 
which they belonged. | 


RECORD-KEEPING INFORMATION—None available. 


ADDRESS—Moderator of Church, 
Reverend J. Roy Carr, 
Social Brethren Church, 
Golcanda, Illinois. 


THE UNITARIANS 


HISTORY—“In America Unitarianism developed out of 
New England Congregationalism. The first church to take 
the name Unitarian was the First Church in Philadelphia, 
founded in 1796. 


“In 1825 the America Unitarian Association was 
formed to do aggressive missionary work and to promote 
the interest of the churches concerned, and thus the new 
denomination became organized separately. 


“By the end of the Civil War controversies within 
the organization had been largely outgrown and a national 
conference was organized in 1865.” 


RECORD-KEEPING INFORMATION — The following 
information has been received from Mr. Mason F. McGin- 
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ness, Director Central Services, of the American Unitarian 
Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts. 
We quote in part— 


“We, as an American Unitarian Association, are an 
Association of local autonomous (independent) churches. 
Church records are, therefore, kept by the local church. 
Occasionally, when a church goes out of existence they 
send their records here to be kept in our historical library. 


“We do not have a central records archive of member- 
ship or vital statistics of our local churches. We do keep 
a file on our Churches and Fellowships, but this is in ref- 
erence to our relationship to the local churches— corre- 
spondence and such like. We do publish a Yearbook that 
carries a listing of our current Churches and Fellowships 
and their founding dates and certain statistics. This is 
available here for $3.00. 


“Our association kept its record from 1825 when it 
was organized, and we have those on file here. Again, these 
do not contain the vital statistics of the local churches, or 
their membership records. | 


“The Yearbook would give you the listing of churches 
that were in existence before 1880. It will not show, how- 
ever, those that have ceased to exist since that time. 


“Several books have been published on the history 
of Unitarianism. I am enclosing a catalog of our Beacon 
Press, that lists some of these. All of these are available 
through our. Division of Publications here at 25 Beacon 
Street. 


“Tf you have any further questions along these lines, I 
suggest that you write to Mrs. Martha Wilson, Librarian 
of the Unitarian Historical Library, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston 8, Massachusetts.” 


ADDRESS—As given above. 
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UNITED SOCIETY OF BELIEVERS 
(SHAKERS ) 


HISTORY— ‘The movement of which this society was the 
outcome originated in England about the middle of the 
eighteenth century, when Jane Wardley, of Bolton, began 
to exhort her Quaker neighbors to pure and right living. 
In their meetings a spiritual power was experienced, so 
strong that their bodies were exercised in various ways and 
they were called in derision “Shaking Quakers. Her hus- 
band, James Wardley, was her first convert, and among 
the number who joined them were John Lee, a blacksmith 
of Manchester, and his wife and daughter. The daughter, 
Ann Lee, later became their leader. 


“Ann Lee, with eight followers, conceived the idea 
of emigrating to America. The little party landed at New 
York on August 6, 1774. Only one of the number, John 
Hocknell, had means, and he paid the fare of the party 
and afterwards purchased a tract of land in the woods of 
Niskeyuna, or Watervliet, New York, where in 1776, they 
built their first rude log cabin and made preparation for 
the increase to follow. 


“After the death of Mother Ann in 1784 and of her 
immediate successor, Father James Whittaker, in 1787, 
Joseph Meacham and Lucy Wright of Pittsfield, became 
the leaders of the large body of believers scattered through 
New York and New England and organized them into 
communistic societies. 


“The period of greatest missionary activity, after 1792, 
was from 1805 to 1835 during which time societies were 
planted in Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana and the Eastern States, 
and the membership came to number fully 5,000. 


“Since 1860 there has been a steady decline in num- 
bers.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY — An Account of the People Called 
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Shakers, their faith, doctrines and practices, by Thomas 
Brown, Troy, New York, 1812. 


Shakerism in Kentucky, by Marywebb Gibson, pub- 
lished by the Hobson Press, 1942, Cynthiana, Kentucky. 


Note: In Kentucky the Shaker people centered at 
Pleasant Hill (Scott Co.). A collection of Shaker records 
for Kentucky has been microfilmed by the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints, Salt Lake City, Utah, and is 
found in their records by using the call number F. Ky 24 
Parts 1-19 serial number 23792. 


It is the understanding of the author that there is also 
a large collection of Shaker records at the Western Reserve 
Historical Society, Cleveland, Ohio. 


RECORD-KEEPING INFORMATION—None available. 
ADDRESS—None available. 


THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 


HISTORY—‘The Universalist denomination, however, is 
of modern origin, is confined mostly to the American con- 
tinent, and it embraces but a portion of those who hold 
the Universalist belief. It dates from the arrival of Rev- 
erend John Murray, of London, in Good Luck, New Jersey, 
in September 1770, although there were some preachers 
of the doctrine in the country before that time. Mr. Mur- 
ray preached at various places in New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Massachusetts, and societies sprang up in all these 
States as a result of his ministry. His first regular settlement 
was at Gloucester, Massachusetts, where a church was built 
in 1780, but he afterwards removed to Boston. 


“The second convention, held at Philadelphia in 1790 
drew up and published the first Universalist profession of 
faith. Among the younger men at the second Oxford con- 
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vention was Hosea Ballou, who soon became the recognized 
leader of the movement, and for half a century was its 
most honored and influential exponent. During his min- 
istry, extending from 1796 to 1852, the twenty or thirty 
churches increased to five hundred, distributed over New 
England, New York and Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois, although the greater part were found in New 
England.” 


RECORD-KEEPING INFORMATION-—In answer to a 
survey questionnaire we have received the following infor- 
mation from the General Secretary, the Universalist Church 
of America. We quote in part— 


“The local churches keep their own records, but are 
requested to send to national headquarters annual parish 
and financial reports which are filed here in permanent 


files. 


“We do have a good deal of historical information 
here although generally speaking it does not go back fur- 
ther than the early 1900’s. However, we have a set of 
Universalist Yearbooks which go back to about 1835 which 
contain a good deal of information about local churches. 


“To give you a list of the local churches prior to 1880 
would involve so much research work that our rather lim- 
ited staff would find it quite impossible to do. I could 
doubtless answer any specific questions but to give you a 
complete listing would be quite out of the question. 


“One of the source books wihch would be of value 
to a student of religious history would be Richard Eddy’s 
Universalism in America covering the period from 1636 
to 1886. Unfortunately this book is now out of print but 
might be found in some libraries. A newer book is The 
Universalist Church of America—A short history by Dr. 
Clinton L. Scott, which brings us practically up-to-date. 
There are many small leaflets dealing with various phases 
of our beliefs, and some paperback books, all. of which 
could be secured by addressing this office. 


THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH Al 


“The Universalist Historical Library at Tufts Univer- 
sity in Medford, Massachusetts, is the depository for a 
great many Universalist books and documents of historical 
importance.” 


ADDRESS—General Secretary, 
The Universalist Church of America 
16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 8, Massachusetts. 


THE HUGUENOTS IN AMERICA 


INTRODUCTION~-In all modern history there is probably 
no other story quite so tragic as that of the so-called Hu- 
guenots of France. In the chronological history that fol- 
lows many references will give in part the history of this 
people. To say that their history is a “tragic” one is to be 
mindful of the causes of their emigration from France. If 
we can say that their tragic flight from France was the 
good fortune of colonial America, then we are mindful of 
the beneficial results of their exodus from France and their 
settlement in America. 


To quote but one author regarding the opinion of 
Americans on the French blood in America, the following 
is taken from the introduction to the book, A Brief History 
of the Huguenots by J. G. Chastian, D.D. “They have 
touched every great nation in Christendom and in every 
instance their influence has proved beneficial. No other 
people of equal number and in a like period of time have 
done more for moral, religious and political uplift of 
humanity than have the Huguenots.” 


Not only were the Huguenots persecuted in France, 
but after fleeing for their lives they were still the victims 
of disease and hardships. In the bibliography, as given, 
the student of their exodus from France will find many 
firsthand stories of how they were treated from the time 
of the earliest indication of a Reformation until they found 
sanctuary in America and elsewhere. 


It has been said that, “The Huguenots are a product 
and integral part of Protestantism.’ From the chronology 
that follows it is evident that their advent was contemporary 
to that period in European history that we refer to as the 
Reformation, or The Discovery of God and the Bible. 
This Reformation that precipitated the formation of so 
many Protestant churches followed closely upon that period 
of European history known as the Renaissance, or, the 
Discovery of the World and Man. 
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In the pages to follow no attempt has been made to 
give a complete account of the settlements of the French 
Huguenots. In the bibliography as given, many detailed 
references are found concerning surnames and genealogies 
in particular. No attempt has been made to list even a part 
of the surnames as included in the early or late French 
surnames. 


In considering the plight of the refugee Huguenot we 
must remind ourselves that they were without a home of 
their own. Not all of the Huguenots by any means, came 
into colonial America. Many went into England and Ire- 
land. Others tried to settle Canada but failed to do so. 
Others failed to make a home in Nova Scotia and finally 
migrated into the United States. 


The fact remains that they were foreigners here in 
colonial America as they were in England and elsewhere. 
As such they were permitted to become citizens or not. 
The British Patent Rolls or lists of persons of foreign birth, 
naturalized by royal letters-patent, contain the names of a 
large number of the French Protestants. Some Huguenots 
waited until they reached America before seeking naturali- 
zation. In fact, some of the colonial legislatures encouraged 
applications for naturalization. In 1671 the General Assem- 
bly of Virginia passed an act admitting all strangers de- 
sirous of making it their permanent home, to the “liberties, 
privileges and immunities of natural-born Englishmen.” 
It was necessary for them to take an oath of allegiance and 
supremacy to gain such acceptance by the law. 


New York State adopted laws pertaining to alien priv- 
ileges. This was during the years 1683 to 1697. South 
Carolina also passed laws pertaining to aliens and possible 
citizenship. It was as late as 1740 that the royal government 
passed a statute providing for the admission of all Prot- 
estant foreigners to the “privileges of natural-born subjects, 
upon residence of seven years and upon the taking of oaths 
and receiving the Sacrament.” 


In genealogical research the problem of the American- 
ization of French names is to be considered in every locality 
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in which they settled. Take for an example the French 
Huguenot name of “Monette.” Variations of this surname 
as found in various records archives are as follows: Monet, 
Monnet, Monnett, Monette, Munnitt, Monatt, Manett, 
Munnet, Money, Minet, etc. The variation from the origi- 
nal spelling is so great that in county records archives, the 
imagination must be free to extend itself to the utmost. 


Where the first one or two letters of a French surname 
remain somewhat the same as the original, the problem 
of making a thorough search of an index is not too difficult. 
The real problem enters when a phonetic spelling of the 
surname causes another letter of the alphabet to replace 
the first letters of the original spelling. This problem of the 
Americanization of surnames is evident in nationalities 
other than the French. The Germans and the Dutch 
also have this same problem of the Americanization of 
given as well as surnames. 


There is a Huguenot Society of America whose cur- 
rent address is 122 East 58th Street, New York City 22, New 
York. There is also a National Huguenot Society with 
chapters in the various states of the United States. Other 
countries have Huguenot Societies such as the German, 
Der Deutsche Huguenot. From the section that follows 
pertaining to the location and publication of Huguenot 
records, other state Huguenot Societies are actively en- 
gaged in the preservation of the Huguenot heritage in 
America. 
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THE HUGUENOTS 


BIBLIOGRAPHY-selected, with comments by the author. 


Baird, Charles W., DD., The History of the Huguenot 
Emigration to America. Volumes I, II, Dodd, Mead and Co. 
1885. While this work is mostly historical, Volume II is 
particularly good for details concerning the places of settle- 
ment in America. Particular emphasis is given to the Hu- 
guenots in Massachusetts and Connecticut in the United 
States and also in England. Surnames are mentioned for 
each locality, when the families arrived and where they 
settled. Some genealogies of French families are given. 


Smiles, Samuel, The Huguenots, Their Settlements, 
Churches and Industries in England and Ireland (with an 
index relating to the Huguenots in America). Published 
1872 Harper and Bros., N. Y. This book has good coverage 
of settlements in England and Ireland with a listing of a 
number of Huguenot families, their places of settlement 
and their descendants. While most of the book treats the 
Huguenots in England and Ireland there is a section of the 
book for the Huguenots in America. 


Fosdick, Lucian, J., The French Blood in America. 
Published 1906, by Fleming H. Revell Co., London, Edin- 
burgh. This book has many references to the French 
Huguenot surnames and their places of settlement. Also, 
there are a number of genealogies for the early French 
Huguenot families. There are included a number of lists 
of early French families in New York City and elsewhere. 


Stapleton, Reverend A., Memorials of the Huguenots 
in America, (with special reference to their emigration to 
Pennsylvania). Published 1901, Huguenot Publishing 
Company, Carlisle, Pennsylvania. This book is similar to 
the others above in that there is considerable detail regard- 
ing families and the places of their settlement, etc. 


Chastain, James Garvin, D.D., A Brief History of the 


Huguenots. Published, 1938. An interesting account of the 
Huguenots, mostly historical. 
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Hirsch, Arthur Henry, The Huguenots of Colonial 
South Carolina. Published, 1928, Duke University Press, 
Durham, N. C., 888 pp. 


Brock, R. A., Huguenot Emigration to Virginia, for 
the Virginia Historical Society, 1886, Volume V. “Docu- 
ments chiefly unpublished relating to the Huguenot emigra- 
tion to Virginia and the settlement of Manakin Town with 
genealogies of many families. 


Baxter, James P., The Pioneers of New France in New 
England, pub. 1894, Albany, N. Y., Joel Munsell’s Sons. 


REFERENCES TO HUGUENOT PUBLISHED 
RECORDS 


Publications of the Huguenot Society of London, vol- 
umes 1-45. Registers of churches, naturalization and 
denization, misc. papers. 


Huguenot Society of New Jersey, Huguenot Ancestors 
represented in the membership of the Huguenot Society 
of New Jersey by Dorothy W. Taylor, Sara Morton Koehler, 
74 pp., indexed. 


The Huguenot Society of Pennsylvania, publications, 
volumes 1, (1918) to 15; (1935-1939) volumes 16-28; or 
Proceedings of the Huguenot Society of Pennsylvania. 


Transcriptions of the Huguenot Society of South Car- 
olina, published, Charleston, South Carolina, Numbers 1 
to 68 (incl. 1958). 


Huguenot Pedigrees, by Charles E. Lart, volumes 1-2. 


Collections of the Huguenot Society of America, Vol- 
ume One. Register of births, marriages, and deaths, of the 
Eglise Francoise a la Nouvelle York. Published 1886, 481 
pp. indexed. 


Proceedings of the Huguenot Society of London, pub- 
lished by the Huguenot Society of London, volumes 1-18, 
and supplement, 1885-1952. 
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The Huguenot, #1-16 (1924-1954), published by the 
Huguenot Society founders of Manakin in the Colony of 
Virginia. 


CHRONOLOGY OF HUGUENOT MIGRATIONS 


1450- Greatest growth of the Huguenot movement in 

1560 France. About one-fourth to one-half of the nation 
were believed to be Huguenots or in sympathy with 
them. 


1535 29 June 1535, Francis I, king of France, issued an 
edict for the execution of the heretics (Huguenots). 
The Huguenot emigration to America started with 
this date and continued for two hundred years. 


1572 Massacre of Huguenots on St. Bartholomew's Day, 
24 August 1572. The massacre extended to all of 
France. Estimates of dead reached to 70,000 or 
more. This date was followed by a royal edict to 
kill all Huguenots in France. Many fled from France 
in any way possible in order to gain asylum and 
safety. They went to England, Holland, Switzer- 
land, Germany, and South Africa as well as to 
America. 


1598 Edict of Nantes, signed at Nantes, France. This 
edict assured protection to (Protestant) Huguenots, 
with liberty of faith and conscience. 


1621- Huguenots arrive on the Hudson River in Amer- 
1625 _ ica. 


1623 March 1628, French Huguenots contribute a num- 
ber of families to the early settlement of New 
Amsterdam, later to be called New York. 


1629 French Huguenots from LaRochelle settle Nanse- 
mond. County, Virginia. 


1633 23 May 1633, New France (Canada) closed to 
Huguenots as colonists. Only Roman Catholics 
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1654- 
1665 


1657 


1658 


1658 


1662 


1662- 
1682 


1677 


1677 


1679 


1682 
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merit permanent residence, thus ending thirty years 
of attempted colonization. 


French settlers arrive on the Delaware River via 
Palatine area of Germany. 


A large number of Huguenots settle Staten Island, 
in New York Bay, near present town of Richmond. 


Nearly one-half of residents of New Harlem (new 
York City) were French Huguenots. 


(about) Fourteen Huguenot families settle Bush- 
wick (New York City), others went to Flushing, 
Long Island. 


(about) Salem, Essex County, Massachusetts, re- 
ceives Huguenots from the Channel Islands of 
Jersey and Guernsey, France. 


Huguenot emigration from the Channel Islands to 
Massachusetts. In this day the port of Boston was 
well-known to the French ships. During this period 
many French ships bring the Huguenots to Boston 
port. 


Colony of French Huguenots settle Hackensack, 
Bergen County, New Jersey. David Demarest was 
their leader. 


New Paltz, Ulster County, New York, founded by 
the French Huguenots, 12 patentees and their 
families. 


One year before the founding of Charleston, two 
ships bring French refugees to South Carolina. First 
pastor was Elias Prioleau, part of his congregation 
came with him, later to be augmented by 1,500 who 
came from Nova Scotia, New England, and New 
York. 


William Penn arrives in Pennsylvania and estab- 
lishes Philadelphia. Huguenots follow; however, 
there were scattered Huguenot families in this area 
before it was granted to William Penn. 


1683 


1685 


1685 


1685 


1685 


1685 
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Autumn, French Huguenots numbering about forty 
to fifty families arrive in New England and establish 
themselves in Rhode Island. Called the Narrangan- 
sett Colony of Huguenots. Five years later this 
settlement was broken up and settlement made else- 
were. 


18 October 1685, king of France signed revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, terminating the political 
hopes of Huguenots as a party in France and pro- 
testantism in general. At this time and later about 
500,000 Huguenots leave France to enter other 
countries in Europe and America. 


and later, land grants to Huguenots on the shore- 
line of South Carolina. Santee established in 1690. 
Settlements made in Goose Creek, Orange Quarter, 
French Santee, St. John’s Berkeley, Purysburg, and 
New Bordeaux. 


about 200 families enter Boston harbor directly from 
France. 


18 October 1685, The Edict of Fontainebleau 
(which revoked all concessions of the Edict of 
Nantes) was signed by Louis XIV. As a result, 
Massachusetts received its largest accession of 
Huguenots at this time. About 1686 about one 
hundred and fifty families petition for residence in 
Massachusetts. 


18 October 1685, The Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes in France precipitates Huguenot settlement 
in South Carolina. “Besides these Huguenots who 
came direct from France, a considerable number 
of refugees who came at first to New York and New 
England, after a short residence in those colder 
climates, found their way to Carolina. Others came 
(about 15,000) to Carolina from Nova Scotia, and 
entered South Carolina at Charleston.” 
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1686 


1686 


1687 


1687 


1689 


1696 


1696 


1699- 
1700 


1707 
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4 November 1686, French settlement of Rhode 
Island arranged for land in the township of Roches- 
ter or Kingstown, now a part of East Greenwich, 
Rhode Island. By 1691, settlement was broken up. 
Some families went to Boston, others to New 
Rochelle, New York, and others to South Carolina. 


A number of Huguenots came directly to Rhode 
Island from La Rochelle, France. 


Daniel Boudet, French Protestant minister, settles 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 

The Oxford settlement (Worcester County), Mas- 
sachusetts, of Huguenots made by over forty 
persons. 


6,000 acres deeded to Jacob Leisler (a German) for 
Huguenot colony later known as New Rochelle, 
Westchester Co., New York. 


23 August 1696, massacre of some of the inhabitants 
of the Huguenot Oxford settlement, Worcester 
County, Massachusetts. The decline of this settle- 
ment followed, but a second attempt was made 
later to re-establish the colony. Finally it was 
abandoned about 1704. 


Gabriel Brenon of La Rochelle, France, arrives at 
Boston via London, England, about forty in his 
party. 

Marquis de la Muce founder of the Manakin town 
Huguenot colony. King William II of Orange sends 
colony of French refugees to the James River and 
settlement made twenty miles from Richmond. 
About 500 families strengthen this settlement in a 
few years. Some of the families of this settlement 
filtered into North Carolina and South Carolina. 


Colony of Huguenots settle on the Neuse and Trent 
Rivers. About 1690 French Protestant refugees set- 
tle in Pamlico, near Bath, Beaufort County, having 
come directly from James River in Virginia. 


1708 


1710 


1712 


1721- 
1727 


1735 


1745 


1745 


1748 


1752 
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(about) Calvinistic Huguenots from Manakin settle- 
ment go to Trent River in North Carolina, near 
and above the site of New Bern. Settlement spread 
into the counties of Onslow, Jones, Carteret. 


Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, receives a number 
of Huguenot families in settlement. This apparently 
was the settlement of Madame Ferree who estab- 
lished Pequea. 


(about) Colony of Claude Philippe de Richebourg, 
went from the Manakin settlement to Trent River 
in North Carolina. Moved southward to Santee 
River in South Carolina about 1712-15. 


Some French families settle Hartford, Connecticut, 
followed by other French families. Milford, Long 
Island, also settled early by the French. 


8 January 1785, Paul Revere (Rivoires) born in 
Boston, Massachusetts. His father, Appolos Rivoire, 
a Huguenot, came to Boston from the Island of 
Guernsey, Channel Island, France. His famous mid- 
night ride was made, 18 April 1775. | 


Birth year of John Sevier, in Rockingham County, 
Virginia, son of Valentine Zavier, a Huguenot via 
London, 1740. John Sevier later became the gov- 
ernor of the State of Franklin (1784) before it was 
ordered to be abandoned by the governor of North 
Carolina. 


12 December 1745, birthdate of John Jay, statesman, 
jurist and at one time, Chief Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court. He was a great-grandson 
of Pierre Jay, a Huguenot merchant of La Rochelle, 
Westchester County, New York. | 


Boston, Massachusetts, members of the French 
Church in this city have been reduced to a handful. 


Dresden, Lincoln County, Maine, settled by Hu- 
guenots who had gone to Germany before going to 
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Maine. Of this colony of forty-six families, twenty- 
eight were known to have been Huguenots, five 
were German. 


Reverend Monsieur Gilbert brings a colony of 
French refugees to South Carolina, subsequently to 
receive land grants. 


Those who settled South Carolina were French 
Huguenots. Those French people who settled 
Louisiana were French Catholics. 


Religious revival starts among the French Hu- 
guenots on the James River and spreads to all parts 
for the next five to six years. 


MIGRATIONS AND IMMIGRATIONS OF RELIGIONS 
IN UNITED STATES 


INTRODUCTION—An interesting and informative sub- 
ject for study in the field of genealogical research is that 
of religious migrations. The researcher in genealogy has 
not given this subject sufficient recognition in the past; it 
will become a necessary part of reference materials in the 
future. 


The subject of migrations is interesting mainly be- 
cause of the many reasons as to why people moved, or 
changed residence, from one part of the country to another. 
It is readily understood that people would change residence 
because of a lack of sufficient land to provide a living for 
himself and family. The soil itself is an attributing factor 
to cause people to leave one area and go to another. A 
hundred years or more ago the shallow red soil of the 
southland caused families to migrate. After a few crops 
the soil was exhausted and rather than clear and prepare 
more land or rebuild the soil, they moved on to Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas. 


Of course, good soil, productive land, has always been 
an incentive to migrate in America. One of the main re- 
ports that was given by the explorer was the condition 
and productivity of the land that he had seen. With a 
majority of the people living off the land, their interests 
were in the land and wherever there was better production 
and less toil. Yes, Mother Earth offered special attractions 
to those who had the faith and courage to look to the 
horizons, whether they were north, south, and especially 
westward in America. 


The availability of land was another reason for people 
to place themselves on the move. With a country so big 
and wide, bounty land compensated the veterans of wars 
for their services given to their country. To encourage 
settlement in newly acquired territory the government, and 
land speculators, offered either land free of all charges or 
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at a price that even the poor farmer could pay. Land was 
easily acquired in America and especially as the westward 
expansion took place. There was a need for this expansion 
to the West in America. Possession of the land required 
the settler's residence upon it. 


The student of history will be the first one to say that 
there were political reasons as to why people migrated 
from one place to another. The growth and establishment 
of a sovereign and national government can cause people 
to change their place of residence. Under these conditions, 
the soil, good or bad, available or not, is not a factor to 
migration. } 


The story of the Loyalists of our American Revolution 
is without equal if we consider the political aspects that 
enter into migrations. More than one historian has esti- 
mated that about one-third of our colonial population 
remained loyal to the king. Or, as they said it, they re- 
mained loyal to “their natural allegiance.” Before 1783 and 
for years afterward, loyalist families left their homes to 
migrate northward to Canada and sanctuary. Few re- 
searchers are prone to accept the possibility that, shall we 
say, one-third of their research problems might be more 
easily solved if they but knew of their loyalist affiliations? 


There are many and varied reasons as to why people 
will leave one home and seek another. For special consider- 
ation in this chapter, the factor of religion is to be consid- 
ered. Religious affiliation did cause people to migrate. The 
result of religious migrations, due to persecution and other 
religious factors, was evident in not only hundreds of fam- 
ilies, but also in tens of thousands of families in America. 
Outside of the natural attraction of land, no other factor 
contributed so greatly to cause people to leave their homes, 
either by invitation or because of persecution. 


Mr. Ray Billington in his book, Westward Expansion, 
(Macmillan Co., 1949) has given one of the best consid- 
erations, if not the only such treatise, that this researcher 
has found on migrations within the United States. In this 
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very fine treatise I find no reference to the factor of re- 
ligious persecution as being a cause for migrations of people 
within our country. After having made the necessary 
studies in research for this survey of church records, I con- 
tend that at least several of our most prominent religious 
groups were forced to migrate within America because of 
persecution. It is a known fact that immigration to the 
United States from Europe was caused by religious perse- 
cution on the other side of the ocean. This persecution did 
not stop with their entry into United States. Any number 
of entries in the pages to follow will bear out this fact from 
history. 


In colonial times, and of course later on, religious 
affiliation was a serious matter in the lives of the people. 
As noted in Volume I of this survey, there were established 
churches in most of our colonial “states.” There were no 
state religions established by law in Delaware, Rhode 
Island or Pennsylvania. Where there was an established 
church, by law, there were invariably “dissenters” to that 
religion. Dissenters to established ecclesiastical rule caused 
laws to be enacted against them. The effect of those laws 
was the factor that contributed to the migration of many 
people. (See Volume I, pages 1-34 for information re- 
garding the major denominations of colonial times. ) 


The established church, by law, in New England was 
the Congregational Church. In Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Georgia the established church was 
the Anglican or Church of England. The dissenting re- 
ligions would therefore have been the Baptists, Presbyter- 
ians in particular, others were the Methodists, Lutherans, 
Moravians, Mennonites, the Society of Friends (Quakers), 
and a number of other minor denominations. 


Actually, religious freedom for the individual was not 
achieved throughout the United States until some years 
after the Revolutionary War. Massachusetts in 1833 was 
the last of the states, or commonwealths, to disestablish its 
state religion. With the existence of state-supported re- 
ligions it is easy to see why dissenters were not popular. 
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In fact, they were not wanted. The feeling was strong on 
both sides of the issue. Anyone who was a dissenter would 
balk at paying his money to both the state and his own 
religion. (Other terminology given to the two groups was, 
conformists or non-conformists.) So great was the perse- 
cution of dissenters that many were imprisoned; some were 
killed; and the rest were made to be so unpopular that they 
left of their own accord or, because they had to. 


Then as now, it was an “ill wind that blows no good.” 
Where religious persecution caused the dissenters to leave 
one place, other states and territories welcomed their resi- 
dence. As shown in the references that follow, many people 
left New England to go into the West; others left Virginia, 
Maryland, and Pennsylvania to go to the Carolinas where 
religious affiliation was not a prerequisite to residence. It 
was here that a person had the right to freedom of con- 
science and a right to worship as he pleased. Wasn't that 
why they came to America? There was certainly no set 
pattern to migration within the United States unless to 
say that the general trend was toward the West. 


It has already been mentioned that hundreds of thou- 
sands of people came to America because of religious per- 
secution in Europe. This was not the only reason why 
many people left Europe for America. In Europe there 
was a scarcity of land; social conditions were oppressive 
to many; and there were also famine and wars, too many 
wars. Good detail on this phase of the subject is attainable 
through reading the two volume treatise of Paschal regard- 
ing the Baptists of North America. 


When searching for migration information in books, 
or in library card files, it is suggested that the researcher 
look not only under the heading “Migrations” but also under 
“Immigrants” or “Immigrations.” Also, it is suggested that 
he consider such headings as “settlers,” “settlements,” 
“colonists, “colonization,” etc., as well as under the names 
of the various churches. 


Inasmuch as so many southern and western people 
must look to southeastern Pennsylvania for the roots of 
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their genealogies, there is a particularly good and relevant 
article that should be read by all American genealogical 
researchers. This is the article by Dr. Wayland Fuller 
Dunaway that appears in the Pennsylvania Magazine, Vol- 
ume 55, pages 134-169. It is entitled, Pennsylvania as an 
Early Distribution Center of Population. The treatise also 
includes an extensive bibliography for study. A representa- 
tive paragraph from this article follows. 


“The parts of Pennsylvania which served as a distribu- 
tion center of population, first to the South and later to 
the West, were chiefly those where the Germans and 
Scotch-Irish predominated. Prior to the Revolutionary War 
the bulk of this emigration was from the German counties 
of Berks, Lancaster and York and from the Scotch-Irish 
counties of Cumberland and Franklin.” 


Fortunately it seemed that Divine Providence was 
over all. Where the people were driven from one place, 
open arms accepted them at other places. Where the land 
was not self-sustaining, there was plenty of land just wait- 
ing for the plowshare. It is now evident that a guiding 
hand was sifting and shifting the destiny of the peoples 
within this nation. Adjustments and changes were neces- 
sary, but they were not accomplished without trial and per- 
secution, courage, and faith. History confirms the facts— 
the right people came along at the right time. William 
Cowper said it in this way: 


Deep in unfathomable mines of never failing skill, 
He treasures up his bright designs and works his 
sovereign will. 


Blind unbelief is sure to err and scan his works in vain: 
God is his own interpreter, and he will make it plain. 


Judge not the Lord by feeble sense, but trust him for his 
grace, 


Behind a frowning providence, he hides a smiling 
face. 


(Hymn: God Moves in a Mysterious Way) 


CHRONOLOGY OF AMERICAN RELIGIOUS 
MIGRATIONS 


THE BAPTISTS 


Note: The following bibliographical references have 
been examined by the author. Comments are given for 
this selected bibliography in an effort to be of assistance 
in directing the attention of the genealogical researcher 
to at least some of a great number of books available on 
the market. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY—(Selected, with comments by the 
author ) 


Paschal, G. W., History of the North Carolina Baptists, 
volumes I, II. Published in 1980-1954 at Raleigh, N. C., 
by the General Board of the North Carolina Baptist State 
Convention. Volume I is about the earliest of Baptist 
settlements and other religious groups in the eastern part 
of North Carolina. Volume two is about the Baptists in 
western North Carolina. This set of books is a particularly 
good reference for Baptist genealogical research in North 
Carolina. Also, there is much information given about 
other religious groups. This information about other groups 
makes it a valuable reference book for any of the denom- 
inations that were in the early history of North Carolina. 


Also, this reference is particularly valuable for the 
information given concerning the background for emigra- 
tion to America. For a number of groups that came to 
America, good detail is included as to former residence 
and full details as to why they came to America. Some of 
these references are given in the pages to follow. 


Sheets, Elder Henry, A History of the Liberty Baptist 
Church from its organization in 1832 to 1906. (Containing 
much historical information incidentally connected with 
this body.) Published at Raleigh, N.C. A copy of this book 
was examined at the public library at Salisbury, N. C., and 
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it was found to be very helpful in securing information 
about different Baptist settlements in North Carolina. Not 
only is historical information given but biographical and 
genealogical information of the families mentioned therein. 


Beale, G. W., Semple’s History of the Rise and Progress 
of the Baptists in Virginia, Richmond, Virginia, 1894. This 
book is another fine reference for good detail about Baptist 
congregations. Names of ministers, migrations of congre- 
gations and other religious activities of this denomination 
are given. 


Spencer, J. H., A History of the Kentucky Baptists 
(1769-1885). Two volumes, published 1886. This reference 
contains more than 800 biographical sketches of genealogi- 
cal value for Kentucky Baptist research. 


History of the Baptist Denomination in Georgia, pub- 
lished by the Index Publishing Co., 1881. This reference 
is a good one for the Baptists in Georgia. It has many 
references to the clergy and others who were members 


of this church. 


Robinson, R. L., History of the Georgia Baptist Asso- 
ciation, 1928. A good reference for genealogy of members, 
history of churches in the various counties and of the clergy. 
Information includes biographical information. 


Townsend, Leah, Ph.D., South Carolina Baptists, 
1670-1805. Published Florence, S. C., 1935. Dr. Leah 
Townsend has given us a particularly invaluable reference 
for the Baptist denomination in South Carolina. Good 
detail is given, and it is arranged by county. Many 
hundreds of names of individuals are included within the 
lists of members, etc. Also, of particular value is the map 
of the Baptist churches for the period of 1805. This refer- 
ence could easily give you the locality information that 
you desire. Also, it will prove invaluable in locating a 
Baptist family in South Carolina if, by chance, you do not 
know of the county location or the city. 


CHRONOLOGY OF AMERICAN RELIGIOUS 
MIGRATIONS 


Author’s Note: Strange as it may seem, the great 
majority of references to religious migrations were included 
in the Baptist Church, the Germans (the Lutherans and 
Reformed churches), the “Scotch-Irish” (the Presbyterian 
church) and the Society of Friends (the Quakers). This 
does not mean that migrations did not happen with any 
of the other churches such as the Church of England, the 
Congregational Church, or the Methodists. However, it is 
a fact, that in the hundred books that were examined for 
references to religious migrations, there were very few to 
any other religion than those that have been listed. 


The bibliography as given is a selected few of many 
available references to religions, and they will be available 
all according to the size of your local library. The author 
has chosen to comment on those that were particularly 
helpful from the viewpoint of the genealogical researcher. 


It is expected that the researcher in genealogy will 
study the references to localities as given for any one of 
the religious groups. It is to be considered that the even- 
tuality of this information being of some help to you will 
depend on how early your people were in any one of the 
localities as mentioned. If your people were in one of those 
localities right after settlement, the chances are that you 
will gain helpful information from the migration informa- 
tion as given. If your people were there twenty-five to a 
hundred years later, the information given will serve only 
as a possibility for new information, 


The states from which so much migration took place 
were North Carolina, South Carolina, southeast Pennsyl- 
vania, and Virginia. These are the states where so many 
of the southern people must go to find their genealogies. 
The same is true of many western people and_ their 
genealogies. 
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To list all references to religious migration is an im- 
possibility. The several hundred as given are the outstand- 
ing instances of migrations and, obviously, those that 
reached publication. It is the sincere wish of the author 
that the many instances as given will confirm the fact that 
a knowledge of the religion of an ancestor could very well 
be the key to the solution of your research problem. 


BAPTIST— 


MIGRATION AND HISTORICAL INFORMATION 


1639 


1684 


1695 


1703 


1719 


1727 


1732 


1740 


Roger Williams, as a Separatist minister, established 
a Baptist Church at Providence, Rhode Island. 


John Clarke established a Baptist church at New- 
port, Rhode Island. 


The Six Principle Baptists were organized in this 
year and took their name from a passage of scripture 
found in the book of Hebrews 6:1-2. 


The first official organization of the Seventh-Day 
Baptist Church in New England by Stephen 
Memford. 


The first Baptist church in South Carolina was a 
refugee church from Kittery, Maine, which came 
to South Carolina in 1684 (Charlestown). 


The first settlement in America of a refugee group 
of Separate Baptists. 


A Baptist Church of Pembrokeshire, Wales, came to 
America, pastor and all. They settled on the Welsh 
Tract on the Delaware River. 


The German Baptist Brethren settled Germantown, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Free Will Baptists were organized in the South 
in this year by Paul Palmer. 


The Seventh-Day Baptists or German River Breth- 
ren (Dunkers) established a settlement at Ephrata, 
Lancaster Co., Pa. 


Joseph Parker and his people at Muherrin dismissed 
by letter enough of their members to form what was 
long known as Bertie Church, but later “Sandy Run” 
now present-day, Roxobel. (N. C.) 


1742 


1754 


1755 


1768 


1771 


1772 


1778 


1783- 
1790 
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(about) The people of Burleigh in the County of 
Isle of Wight, Va. . .. removed to Kehukee Creek in 
North Carolina. 


(about) Edgecomb County, which then included 
the present counties of Halifax, Warren, Franklin, 
Nash, and a part of Wilson . . . most of the inhabi- 
tants had come from the Albemarle area in North 
Carolina and Virginia. 


(about) Reverend Shubal Stearns and a small col- 
ony of family and friends migrate from Opekon 
(Creek) in Virginia to Sandy Creek, North Carolina 
(Guilford County). Note: Opekon is now in 
Berkeley County. Also, this group originally came 
from New England. 


(about) The Regulator Movement . . . caused the 
exodus of the Baptists from the Province. . . . These 
Baptists scattered abroad .. . to their new homes 
on the frontiers of Tennessee, South Carolina, and 
Georgia. Watauga, a settlement in present-day 
Alexander County, was begun in 1768 by ten fam- 
ilies from the present city of Raleigh, North Carolina. 


From Sandy Creek (Randolph and Guilford Coun- 
ties, N. C.) many settlers went to South Carolina 
as a result of the Regulator troubles in the vicinity 
of Alamance County, N. C. 


5 October 1772, the Dutchman Creek Baptist 
Church was constituted in North Carolina. This 
group had come to North Carolina from Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania. The minutes of this church, 
1772-1787, are now kept in the Department of 
Archives and History of the State of North Carolina, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


The “River Brethren” effect an organization at Lan- 
caster, Pa. 


A number of families moved from Augusta and 
Albemarle Counties in Virginia to the Broad River 


1814 


1825 


1827 


1845 


1855 
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country of Georgia, Wilkes, and Oglethorpe Coun- 
ties. 


_ Free Will Baptist organized in the North by Ben- 


jamin Randall. 


Organization of the United Baptist Church which 
represented a merger of several of the Regular and 
Separate Baptist groups. 


Organization of the General Missionary Convention 
of the Baptist denomination in the U.S.A. 


Organization of the Duck Creek Association of 
Baptists. This came about as a result of the protest 
within the old Elk River Association. Later in 1848 
there were two Duck River Associations formed. 
In Tennessee the branches were Duck Creek, Mt. 
Zion, Union, and East Union. The Mt. Pleasant 
branch was in Alabama, Tennessee, and Georgia. 


The Kehukee Association of Primitive Baptists was 
formed in North Carolina. This group of Baptists 
was also known as Old School Baptists, Regular 
Baptists, Antimission and Hard-Shell Baptists. 


In this year the Baptist Church divided over the 
issue of slavery. Thereafter followed the formation 
of the American (Northern) Baptist Convention 
and the Southern Baptist Convention. 


Mathew Brinser leaves the “River Brethren” to form 
the church now known as the United Zion Church. 


CHRONOLOGY OF AMERICAN RELIGIOUS 
MIGRATIONS 


“THE GERMANS” 


(German settlements, migrations, the Lutherans and 
Reformed Churches ) : 


BIBLIOGRAPHY-—Selected, with comments by the author. 


Meynen, Emil, Bibliography on German Settlements 
in Colonial North America (especially on the Pennsylvania 
Germans and Their Descendants), 1683-1933. A compila- 
tion, 1937, 686 pages. Published by Otto Harrasowitz, 
Leipzig, Germany. This book is an invaluable reference 
study on the Germans in America. It is comprehensive 
beyond the average imagination and includes about 1,700 
references to printed materials about the Germans in 
America. The references are made practical in use to the 
genealogist by the manner in which the references have — 
been brought down to the local level, by city, county, and 
state. If your people were Germans in America, or Ger- 
manic in origin, this reference will help you to find anything 
that has been written about them in any locality in which 
they might have lived. 


Faust, Albert Bernhardt, The German Element in the 
United States, volumes I, II. Published 1909 by Houghton- 
Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass., and New York (The Riverside 
Press). Another good reference for those searchers into 
the genealogies of the German in America. There are many 
references herein to various groups who immigrated to 
America or migrated within its borders. 


Hammer, Carl Jr., M.A., Ph.D., Rhinelanders on the. 
Yadkin. This is a delightful treatise of the Germans, both 
Lutheran and Reformed, from Germany to North Carolina. 
It tells of their way of life, their churches, etc. 


Strassburger, Ralph Beaver, Pennsylvania German 
Pioneers, a publication of the original lists of arrivals in 
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the Port of Philadelphia from 1727 to 1808. Published by 
the Pennsylvania German Society, volumes 42, 43, 44 


(index). 


Von Skal, George, History of the German Immigration 
to the United States and Successful German-Americans and 
Their Descendants. Printed by the Smiley Printing and 
Publishing Co., N. Y. C. 


Finck, Reverend William J., D.D., Lutheran Land- 
marks and Pioneers in America. Published by Lutheran 
Publication House, Philadelphia, Pa., 1918. This reference 
is particularly good in genealogical detail, especially on 
early settlements, etc. | 


Wentz, Abdel Ross, Ph.D., D.D., The Lutheran Church 
in American History. Published by the United Lutheran 
Publication House, Philadelphia, Pa., 1923. 


Knittle, Walter Allen, Ph.D., Early 18th Century 
Palatine Emigration. Published 1937, Dorrance and Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. This book is lacking in genealogical 
details and is mainly historical in its coverage of the subject. 


Rosenberger, Jesse Leonard, The Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans. A sketch of their history and life, of the Mennonites 
and of sidelights from the Rosenberger Family. Published 
Chicago, Illinois. The University of Chicago Press, 173 pp. 


Kuhns, Oscar, The German and Swiss Settlements of 
Colonial Pennsylvania. (A Study of the So-Called Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch) Abingdon Press, 1900, New York and 
Chicago. 

Hilbig, Frederick Walter, Americanization of German 
Surnames and the Related Process of Changes in Europe. 
Published Salt Lake City, Utah, 1958. A thesis for Master 
of Arts Degree, University of Utah Department of Lan- 
guages. 


Kuhns, Oscar, Studies in Pennsylvania German Family 
Names. Reprinted from the Americana Germanica, 1902. 
In the Family History Collection of Bucks County, Histor- 
ical Society, Doylestown, Pennsylvania. 
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THE GERMANS— 


MIGRATION AND HISTORICAL INFORMATION 


1619 


1623 


1623 


1664 


1683 


1694 


1707 


1707 


First Lutheran Christmas service held on Hudson 
Bay, Canada. 


First permanent settlement of Lutherans arrived 
at Manhatten Island from Holland. 


First independent colony of Lutherans established 
by Swedes along the Delaware River at Fort Chris- 
tiana in an area known as New Sweden. 


(about) “When the English conquered the Dutch 
possessions in the New World, everything was 
changed. New Amsterdam became New York; Fort 
Orange became Albany; freedom of worship was 
granted the Lutherans and all others in the colony.” 


6 October 1688—A colony of Mennonites arrived at 
Philadelphia on the Ship Concord. (The Mayflower 
for the Germans in Pennsylvania.) This date 
marked an intense immigration of Germans to the 
United States. Francis Pastorius, from Sommer- 
hausen, Germany, had secured a grant of land of 
15,000 acres from William Penn. His party was from 
Crefeld and Kriegsheim in Germany. Later the 
present city of Germantown was laid out as a com- 
munal center for their religious activities. 


June 1694, a group of Pietists (Rosicrucians) with 
Baron Johannes Kelpius as leader, settled commu- 
nity of Wissackickon, near Philadelphia. 


Several members of the German Reformed Church 
settled in Morris County, New Jersey, later to be 
found in Somerset, Bergen, and Essex counties. 


Emigration from the Rhineland in Germany causes 
ten families to go to Newburgh, Orange County, 
New York via England. They settled there (Orange 
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Co.) on Quassaic Creek. Their leader was Joshua 


Von Kocherthal, a Lutheran pastor. 


1707 


1709- 
1710 


1710 


1727 
1727 


1728- 
1732 


1729- 
1780 


1732 


1732 


and later. Lutherans and German Reformed settled 
Hunterdon, Somerset, Morris, Sussex and Warren 
Counties, New Jersey. 


Winter season, 600 Palatines left for Carolina under 
the leadership of Christoph von Graffenried and 
Louis Michel, natives of Switzerland. They left via 
Holland and came to the area of Neuse and Trent 
Rivers in North Carolina to found the city of New 
Bern. 


Mennonite migration into Bucks and Lancaster 
Counties, Pennsylvania, begins. 


(about) The Pennsylvania Germans entered the 
Shenandoah Valley and continued to do so for years 
thereafter. 


Adam Miller of Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, 
settled in present Page County, Virginia, and formed 
the Massanuten Settlement. 


John Conrad Beissel, a German from the Palatinate 
region of Germany, organized the Seventh-Day 
Baptist (German) Church, Ephrata, Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania. 


Jacob Stauffer (Stover) settles Staufferstadt (now 
Strasburg) in Shenandoah County, Virginia. 


German settlement in Beaufort County, S. C., later 


in Orangeburg and Lexington Counties, S. C. 


Jost Hite settles on the Opequon River in Frederick 
County, Virginia, near present-day Winchester. 
The Germans were chief settlers in Frederick Coun- 
ty, Shenandoah and Rockingham, Warren and Page 


- Counties, Va. 


1732 


Jean Purry of Neufchatel, Switzerland, established 
Purrysburg, S. C. 
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1734 


1734 


1736 
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1741 


1745 


1748 


1748 


1750 
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- The Saltzburgers-Austrians driven from their homes 
in their native hills by Catholic persecution first 


came to what is now Effingham County, Georgia, 
afterward moved to town of Ebenezer. 


First Moravian Mission to the American Colonies 
in Pennsylvania. 


Caspar Schwenkfeld and about 200 followers arrive 
at Philadelphia and disseminate into the counties 
of Montgomery, Bucks, Berks and Lehigh in Penn- 
sylvania. 


Moravian mission to Georgia, later to go to Penn- 
sylvania. about 1740. 


‘German exiles from Salzburg settle in Georgia where 


the first American orphanage was built. 
Moravians settle Bethlehem, Lehigh and North- 


- hampton Counties, Pa. They came from their set- 


tlement in North Carolina. 


The year from which the German (Lutheran) mi- 
gration into North Carolina dates. Area settled 
included parts of Alamance County, Orange County, 
Guilford, Davidson, Rowan, Cabarrus, Stanly, Ire- 
dell, Wilkes, Catawba, Lincoln and other counties 
in that section. 


Henry Melchoir Muhlenberg from the University 
of Halle, Germany, organized Lutheran churches 
in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York and Mary- 


land. | 


Moravians settled Graceham, Frederick County, 
Maryland. 


(about) Nearly all of these Germans had first 
settled in Pennsylvania and later came to North 
Carolina. One group settled in the section which 
is now the eastern half of the southern part of 
Guilford County, and the western half and southern 
part of Alamance County, North Carolina. 
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1753 
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1764 


1775 


1775 


1775- 
1785 
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Considerable German migration into Nova Scotia. 
About 1,600 settled in Lunenburg County, Nova 
Scotia. 


A group of Moravians go to North Carolina and 
form settlements at Salem and elsewhere in that 
area, 


Moravians settled on tract in Forsyth County, N. C., 
called Wachovia. Others settled at Bethabara, 
Bethania, Salem and Hope, N. C. Records of this 
settlement are well preserved. See Volume I, page 
132 for references. 


The Moravians settled a large tract around the pres- 
ent city of Winston-Salem. They were from the 
Marquisate of Moravia in Austria. 


Jonathan Hager settled Hagerstown, Washington 
County, Maryland, a Pennsylvania German settle- 
ment. Before the Revolutionary War there were 
other settlements at Middletown, Creagerstown, 
Sharpsburg, Tanneytown, Hauver’s, Tom’s Creek, 
Owen's Creek, Mechanicstown, Union Bridge, Em- 
mettsburg, and Woodburgh, all in Frederick 
County, Maryland. 


April 1764, about 500 German immigrants arrived at 
Charleston, S. C., to occupy the township of Lon- 
donderry, northwest part, Edgefield District. 


There were about 2,500 Moravians in Pennsylvania. 


Substantial settlement of Kentucky starts with 
founding of Boonesborough and the Wilderness 
Road. At this time direct settlement of Kentucky 
and Tennessee from Pennsylvania was at a min- 
imum. 

Kentucky settlers mainly from the backwoods set- 
tlements in Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia and 
North Carolina. After 1785 many settlers came 
directly from the tidewater area of Virginia. By 
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1780- 
1820 


1783 


1786 
1797 


1799 


1799 


1800- 
1830 


1803 
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1780 many settlers entered Kentucky by way of the 
Ohio River to the North. 


The Revolutionary War played havoc with all re- 
ligious interests in the American colonies, especially 
with those of the Lutheran Church. 


(about) Many settlers from Pennsylvania entered 
Kentucky via the Ohio River debarking at Redstone 
Old Fort (Brownsville, Edmonson County) on the 
Monongahela River or at Pittsburgh on down to 
Limestone (Maysville, Mason County) and there- 
after they went to the interior of Kentucky. 


Many settlers leave the Cumberland Valley of 
Pennsylvania and go to Ohio. 


Hessian soldiers of Somerset County, Pennsylvania, 
emigrate to Harrison County, Ohio. 


First Lutheran Synod organized. 


Ebenezer Zane (Zahn) of Lancaster County, Penn- 
sylvania, founded Zanesville on the Upper Musk- 
ingum River, Muskingum County, Ohio, and also 
laid out New Lancaster (now Lancaster, Fairfield 
County, Ohio). Germans from Pennsylvania set- 
tled mainly in the counties of Stark, Tuscarawas, 
Wayne and Holmes, northeastern part of central 
Ohio. 

Pennsylvanians went from Washington and Fayette 
counties, Pennsylvania, to Harrison County, Ohio. 


Major Stites and party from Brownsville, Fayette 
County, Pa., settled near the mouth of the Little 
Miami River, town of Columbia, Hamilton County, 
Ohio. 


About 1,000 Germans per year entered the United 
States. 


Lutheran Synod in North Carolina is organized. 
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Lutheran Synod of Maryland is organized. 


1880- About 15,000 Germans entered the United States 


1840 


1830- 
1850 


1836 
1839 


1839 


1839 


1840- 


1850 


1840 


1846 


each year. 


Large numbers of Norwegians and Swedes (Lu- 
therans) came to Northern Illinois and Wisconsin. 


Lutheran Synod of Ohio was organized. 


(about) “The Lutheran Church of America .. . is 
a native of this continent. It is not the church of any 
one of the numerous lands whence its members have 
originally come. . . . It is as independent as is the 
United States of the countries which have given 
to its institutions, its laws and its literature. Its 
position is not that of a naturalized citizen but one 
which rests upon a birthright. If it had been from a 
single nation that all its people had come, it might 
be otherwise, but Lutherans in America are of many 
lands and many tongues.” (From the introduction 
of Lutheran Church in American History. ) 


February 1839—New accessions to the Lutheran 
Church in America came into the county chiefly 
by way of the Gulf of Mexico and the Mississippi 
River. About 750 Lutherans settled at St. Louis 
and in Perry County, Missouri. 


July 1889—Under leadership of Pastor Graban of 
Erfurt, about 1,000 Lutherans settle in and near 
Buffalo, New York. 


About 48,000 Germans entered the United States. 
each year. The greater part were Lutherans, many 
were Roman Catholics. 


In the Groffdale Congregation of the Mennonites 
group, Jacob Stauffer broke away from the original 
order of the Mennonites and formed the so-called 
“Stauffer Group.” 


First Norwegian Synod ee 


1847 
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1863 


1870 


1870 
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Missouri Synod of the Lutheran Church organized 
with twelve congregations under the name of the 
German Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Missouri. 


From 1850 to 1860 about one million Germans ar- 
rived in America, the majority being Lutherans. 


The Iowa German Synod of the Lutheran Church 
was organized. 


The Civil War caused the formation of the United 
Synod of the South (of the Lutheran Chuch). 


The Lutherans comprised the fourth largest Prot- 
estant group in the United States. 


About 1,750,000 Lutherans arrived from Sweden, 
Norway, and Denmark. 


CHRONOLOGY OF AMERICAN RELIGIOUS 
MIGRATIONS 


SOCIETY OF FRIENDS—THE QUAKERS 


BIBLIOGRAPHY-—Selected, with comments by the author. 


Hinshaw, William Wade, Encyclopedia of American 
Quaker Genealogy. “Containing every item of genealogical 
value found in all records and minutes of the 33 oldest 
monthly meetings which belong or ever belonged to the 
North Carolina yearly meeting of Friends.” Published 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, Vol. I, 1,185 pp., including 12 
pages of supplement. This collection of Quaker records 
by Mr. Wade Hinshaw is included in six large volumes 
and is considered by all to be a comprehensive record 
for the early Quaker meetings in the East. It has a par- 
ticularly good value to the genealogist, not only because 
of the nature of the records themselves but that they 
include “certificates of removal” wherein the members of 
this faith give the information as to where they are going; 
other certificates tell where they have come from. A de- 
tailed study of these records will give excellent guidance 
as to the Quaker migrations throughout the country. 


Hinshaw, William Wade, Card Catalog and Book 
Index to the Genealogical Data of 307 Quaker Meetings in 
the U. S., based on abstracts for projected but unpublished 
volumes by William Wade Hinshaw. These records were 
filmed by the Genealogical Society, Salt Lake City, Utah, at 
Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania, 1957. The 
information given includes abbreviations and meeting 
symbols; index to Monthly Meetings in States with Cross 
Index; monthly meetings records for Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Kansas, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Oklahoma, and Pennsy]- 
vania. 


(Note: See Volume I for additional information regarding the 
Quakers including further bibliography.) 
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CHRONOLOGY OF AMERICAN RELIGIOUS 


1624 


1657 


1660 
1661 


1665 


1672 


1672 


1673 


1675 


1676 


1677 
1678 


MIGRATIONS 


SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 
(Quakers ) 


Birth of George Fox in Fenny Drayton, Leicester- 
shire, England. Founder of the Quaker faith in 
England. He came to America in 1672. 


The Quakers Josiah Cole and Thomas Thurston land 
in Virginia. 
A law passed to suppress the activity of Quakers. 


The Rhode Island yearly meetings began. Consid- 
ered to be the oldest in America. 


Rhode Island outlawed the Quakers. 


Shrewsbury, near Middletown, Monmouth County, 
New Jersey, received Friends who had migrated 
from Massachusetts and Rhode Island. - 


Yearly meetings of the Quakers organized at Balti- 
more, Maryland. 


The yearly meetings of the Quakers are organized 
in Virginia. 

25 November, John Fenwick of Binfield, Berks., 
England, arrived on the Delaware River and about 
fifty of the passengers of the ship Griffin purchased 
land in what is now Salem and Cumberland Coun- 
ties, New Jersey. 


The Quakers of North Carolina were fully organ- 
ized. 


The Quaker persecution ended in New England. 


May 1678, the monthly meetings of Quakers were 
started at Burlington, New Jersey. 
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and later, Friends from Amersham, England, emi- 
grated to Pennsylvania. 


March 1681, William Penn secured from the Duke 
of York (James II) a grant of land in America. 


The yearly meetings of Quakers in ewer. 
were organized. 


William Penn arrived in Pennsylvania. 


Friends from Derbyshire, England, formed the 
nucleus for the Derby meeting, Delaware County, 
Pennsylvania. 


Thirteen Quakers from near Krefeld, (Germany) 
came to Philadelphia in the fall of 1688 on the Ship 
Concord. Originally Mennonites, their leader was 
Frances Daniel Pastorius. 


Kennett Meeting, Chester County, Pennsylvania, 
started its records for that area. 


William Edmundson (Quaker) went to eastern 
North Carolina. Before he left North Carolina he 
established a quarterly meeting at Berkley in 1689. 
The first strength of the Quakers in North Carolina 
was in the counties of Perquimmons and Pasquo- 
tank. 


Toleration Act, regarding Quakers, was passed. 


Old Haverford Meeting, (Montgomery County), 
Pennsylvania, established by Friends from Wales 
who had purchased some 40,000 acres of land from 
William Penn. Other Welsh Friends Meetings were 
in Merion in 1695 and Radnor in 1718. 


Quaker yearly meetings organized in New York 
State. | 
and later. Friends were located on Nantucket Island, 


Massachusetts. This group and ‘their descendants 
later went to North Carolina and: points: west. 
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William Penn and other Friends left Philadelphia 
to establish in Calvert County, Maryland, what has 
since become known as the “Brick Meeting” or “East 
Nottingham” Meeting of Friends. 


_ Quaker-held proprietary of New Jersey came to an 
end when New Jersey was made a royal province. 


Quakers claimed to be first settlers of eastern North 
Carolina. Considered to be among the first to enter 
Albermarle from Nansemond, Virginia. In 1710 
about one-half of the settlement population was 


Quaker. 


(about) Colony of Welsh Quakers settled below 
New Bern on the Clubfoot and Hancock Creeks on 
the south side of the Neuse River, North Carolina. 


and before, Friends from Smithfield, Rhode Island, 
moved to Uxbridge, Worcester County, Massachu- 
setts. 


Quakers exempted from ministerial taxes in Con- 
necticut. 


(about) Some Quakers from Nottingham, Chester 
County, Pennsylvania settled near Monocracy, 
Montgomery County, Maryland. 


Quakers from Bucks County, Pennsylvania, settled 
Loudon County, Virginia, near present village of 
Waterford, Loudon County, Virginia. Between 
1757 and 1794 Quaker Meetings were established in 
the counties of Campbell, Bedford, Pittsylvania and 
Halifax, Virginia. 


First settlement of what later became the Hopewell 
Meeting, Frederick County, Virginia. Adjacent 
meetings held at Opeckon. This meeting (Hope- 
well) was the “mother” meeting of many other 
Friends meetings in Virginia and West Virginia. 


(about) Quaker immigration to North Carolina 
from Pennsylvania and New Jersey started. Settle- 
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ments made in the counties of Alamance, Guilford, 
Davidson, Rowan, Cabarrus, Stanly, Iredell, 
Catawba and Lincoln, North Carolina. 


30,000 Quakers reported to be in American Colonies, 


Quakers from Pennsylvania settled on the Bush 
River, South Carolina. 


In the Revolutionary War the Quakers were official- 
ly neutral but leaned toward the Loyalists as did 
the Shakers, 


and afterward, many Quakers from Pennsylvania 
move to Ohio. | 


Hicksite separation, or division, was made in the 
Quakers. 


The Wilburites separated, or divided from, the 
Quakers. 


The Primitives separated, or divided from, the 
Quakers. 


CHRONOLOGY OF AMERICAN RELIGIOUS 
MIGRATIONS 


The “Scotch-Irish”—Presbyterians 


BIBLIOGRAPHY-Selected, with comments by the author. 


Voss, Reverend L. C., History of the Presbyterian 
Church in New Bern, N. C., published at Richmond, 
Virginia, 1886. In scope, this book is very similar to the 
Meynen bibliography concerning the German settlements 
in America. Considerable detail is given about the Pres- 
byterian Church with many references to other religious 
denominations. Of particular value is the careful attention 
to detail as to when and where various groups settled in 
the United States. 


MacLean, J. P., Ph.D., An Historical Account of the 
Settlement of Scotch-Highlanders in America, prior to the 
Peace of 1783. Published by Helman-Taylor Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 1900. The information in this fine refer- 
ence is of a general nature, but at the same time many 
references are made as to the state where settlements were 
made, with biographical references. 


Glasgow, Maude, M.D., Dr.P.H., The Scotch-Irish in 
Northern Ireland and the American Colonies. Published 
by G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York, 1936. 


McDonald, B. W., D.D., LL.D., II edition, History of 
the Cumberland Presbyterian Church 1888, Nashville, 
Tennessee. Published by the Board of Publication, Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church. This treatise includes the 
establishment of Presbyterianism in Alabama, Arkansas, 
California, Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Missis- 
sippi, Ohio, Oregon, Iowa, Pennsylvania, and Texas and 
elsewhere in the United States. This is an invaluable refer- 
ence for the Presbyterian Church and the many places of 
settlement of its members throughout the country. 


Revill, Janie, A Compilation of the Original Lists of 
Protestant Immigrants to South Carolina, 1763-1773. Pub- 
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lished in 1989 by the State Company, Columbia, South 
Carolina. Many of the 3,500 names included in this book 
are listed as petitioners for land; references tell where they 
embarked from Europe or their place of origin. Also given 
is the name of the ship for the voyage to America. This will 
be a good reference to use to locate the place of settlement 
of your ancestor in South Carolina if he or she was of the 
Presbyterian faith or of the “Scotch-Irish” group of immi- 
grants. A good index is provided. You will like this book 
as a reference in genealogy. 


Howe, George, D.D., History of the Presbyterian 
Church in South Carolina. Volume I, published at Colum- 
bia, by Duffie and Chapman, 1870. 


Hanna, Charles A., The Scotch-Irish or the Scot in 
North Britain, North Ireland, and North America. Volumes 
I, II. Published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, (The Knicker- 
bocker Press ) 1902. This book is an unusually good treatise 
of the “Scotch-Irish” people at home and in America. Par- 
ticularly helpful to genealogical research in regards to 
settlements in America. References give surnames and 
townships and counties of settlement. In fact, it gives a 
good listing of all early settlements in the United States 
by state and county. Included is an extensive bibliography 
on the “Scotch-Irish” in America by states of the United 
States. The book is well indexed. A good reference to 
know. 


Eno, Joel N., A.M., Pioneer Scottish Families in the 
American Colonies. Found in the Americana, Volume 19, 
pages 174-195. This reference is a good treatise on the 
meaning of Scottish surnames and given names. Good 
detail is given on the Scottish families that emigrated to 
America. For a detailed study of the meaning of names 
and general history, this is a good reference. 


Linehan, Hon. John C., The Irish Scots and the 
“Scotch-Irish.” Published in 1902 by the American Irish 
Historical Society, Concord, New Hampshire. This is a 
so-called “monograph” or special treatise of the subject 
of just what is meant by the “Scotch-Irish” in America. 
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McGee, Thomas D'Arcy, A History of the Irish Set- 
tlers in North America. Published at Boston, Massachu- 
setts, 1852. 


Ford, Henry Jones, The Scotch-Irish in America 1915 
with a reprint in 1941. This is a particularly good reference 
for settlements of the “Scotch-Irish” in America. Direct 
reference is made to localities, etc. 


Myers, Albert Cook, M. L., Immigration of the Ivish- 
Quakers into Pennsylvania 1682-1750. Published at 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania, 1901. A 477 page book with 
particularly good detail that gives references to the various 
monthly meetings of the Quakers (Society of Friends) and 
the counties of settlement in Pennsylvania. There are many 
references to Quaker families and their places of settlement 
in Pennsylvania. 


“SCOTCH-IRISH’”— 
MIGRATION AND HISTORICAL INFORMATION 


The Scottish emigrants from Ulster, the first to leave 
in companies sufficiently large to form settlements entered 
the United States by two routes: (1) by the Delaware 
River through New Castle, (Delaware) and Philadelphia, 
(Pennsylvania), and (2) Charleston, South Carolina. 


1670 (about) Colonel Ninian Beall, pioneer Scot settler 
to Maryland between the Potomac and Patuxent 
rivers, later joined by about 200 of his Scottish 
friends. 


1688- Reverend Francis Makemie of Ramelton, sent to 

1684 Snow Hill, Worcester County, Maryland, by the 
Irish Presbytery of Logan. He is considered to have 
been the pioneer minister of Presbyterianism in 
America. 


1688 Eastern shore of Maryland was the cradle of Amer- 
ican Presbyterianism, at Snow Hill, Worcester 


County. 
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1684- Many “Scotch-Irish” refugees found sanctuary in 


1685 


1684 


1690 


1690 


1700- 
1720 


East New Jersey. Later New Jersey was to become 
a Presbyterian stronghold. 


The Rehoboth Church in Maryland organized about 
1684 and claims to be the first of American Pres- 
byterian Churches. 


and before, Presbyterian settlements in Somerset 
County, Maryland, include Snow Hill (now Wor- 
cester County) Pitt's Creek, Wicomico, Manokin 
and. Rehoboth. 


and before, there were twelve Presbyterian churches 
in America. 


Five in Maryland: Manokin, Rehoboth, Snow Hill, 
Wicomico and Patuxent. 


Two in Virginia: Accomac and Elizabeth River. 
Two in Delaware: Lewes and New Castle. 

One in Pennsylvania: Philadelphia. 

One in New Jersey: Freehold (Now Tennant). 
One in South Carolina: Charleston. 


Presbyterian Church in Delaware: Head of Chris- 
tiana, Drawyers, Cedar Creek, Dover, Murderkill, 
White Clay Creek or Lower Brandywine. 


In Pennsylvania: Norriton, Great Valley, Abington, 
Upper Octorara. 


In Maryland: (south of the Pennsylvania line) Rock 
and Lower Octorara. 


In South Carolina: Cainhoy, John’s Island, Edisto, 
Bethel and Wilton. 


In New Hampshire: Londonderry. 


In New Jersey: Hopewell, Maidenhead, Whippany, 
and probably Baskinridge and Bound Brook. 


In New York: New York City. 


1700 


1700 
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1780 
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and later. There were repeated and large colonies 


of Scotch and “Scotch-Irish” and other Presbyter- 
ians that poured into the state of North Carolina 
before and soon after 1700. 


Reverend Archibald Stobo arrived at Charleston, 
South Carolina, to be a minister of Scotch Presby- 
terian Church. 


The first presbytery of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America was organized. 


Fifty-four vessels bring “Scotch-Irish” to Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


A great number of “Scotch-Irish” arrived in New 
York to settle Orange and Ulster Counties. 


4 August 1718, five small ships bearing 120 “Scotch- 
Irish” families arrived at Boston, Massachusetts. 
Fifty of these families were sent to settle Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts. Others later settled towns of 
Pelham, Warren and Blandford in 1741. 


Some “Scotch-Irish” families settled Martinsburg, 
Berkeley County, West Virginia, and established 
the congregations of Falling Water and Tuscarora. 


April 1719, Londonderry, New Hampshire, settled 
by the “Scotch-Irish” contingent that arrived in 
Boston, 4 August 1718. 


Many “Scotch-Irish” settled in southeastern Penn- 
sylvania near the Maryland border. In Cecil Coun- 
ty, Maryland; in Chester County, Pennsylvania, the 
townships of East and West Nottingham. In Dela- 
ware, New Castle County, the hundreds of Mill 
Creek and White Clay. Other settlements made in 
Chester County, Lancaster County and part of 
present-day Dauphin County, Pennsylvania. 


and before. “Scotch-Irish” settlement in Goshen, 
Orange County, New York. Later about four fam- 
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ilies from north of Ireland settled along the Wallkill 
River in Orange and Ulster Counties, New York. 


“Scotch-Irish” settlers in Voluntown, (now Stirling, 
Windham County, Connecticut), originally from 
Massachusetts and New Jersey settlements. 


James Oglethorpe settled a colony of “Scotch-Irish” 
on the Altamaha River in Georgia. Settlement first 
called New Inverness, now Darien, McIntosh Coun- 
ty, Georgia. 


Largest settlement of “Scotch-Irish” Highlanders in 
North Carolina along the Cape Fear River, then 
Bladen County, now Cumberland County, North 
Carolina. 


and before. Large settlement of “Scotch-Irish” in 
townships of Colerain, Pequea and Leacock in Lan- 
caster County, Pennsylvania. 


James Pringle and other Irish Protestants from 
Ulster were granted a township twenty miles square 
called Williamsburg, to include the village of Kings- 
tree. (Now Kingstree, Williamsburg County, S. C.) 


Williamsburg on the Black River and Camden on 
the Wateree River settled predominantly by the 
Irish. 


Samuel Waldo, of Massachusetts, with others settled 
Warren, Knox County, Maine. This group was 
originally from the north of Ireland. 


(about) A colony of Presbyterians introduced into 
North Carolina, from Ulster, Ireland. They went 
into Bladen and Duplin counties. Descendants are 
now in Sampson, New Hanover and Duplin 
Counties, N. C. 


(about) A group of Presbyterians composed of 
“Scotch Highlanders’ began settlements that occu- 
pied most of the Cumberland County, North Car- 
olina, of that time. 
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Henry McCullock introduced a colony from Ulster 
(Ireland ) to settle his grant in Duplin County, North 
Carolina. The congregations of Goshen and The 
Grove started. 


Duplin County, North Carolina, Henry McCullock 
settled 4,000 of his countrymen (Irish) on a tract 
of 64,000 acres. 


(about) Captain Lauchlin Campbell of Islay, a 
Highland soldier, visited America and was encour- 
aged to settle here. After some difficulties with the 
officials, he settled present town of Argyle, Wash- 
ington County, N. Y. 


John Lindsay and others obtained land grant in 
Cherry Valley in present county of Otsego, New 
York. Some settlers arrived here from Londonderry, 
New Hampshire, from Scotland and Ulster, Ireland. 


Pelham, Hampshire County, Massachusetts, settled 
by Presbyterians. Also, Coleraine, Franklin County, 
Massachusetts and Otsego County, New York. 


Western (now Warren) Worcester County, Massa- 
chusetts and Blanford, Hampden County, Massa- 
chusetts incorporated by Presbyterian settlers. 


Glen Township, Montgomery County, New York, 
settled by sixteen families from Ireland. These same 
families were forced to leave later. 


and about this time, “Scotch-Irish” started to settle 

in North Carolina in the counties of Granville, 
Orange, Rowan, Mecklenburg, Guilford, Davidson 
and Cabarrus. 


Monroe Township, Orange County, New York, set- 
tled by “Scotch-Irish” families. 


After the persecutions in Scotland in 1745, the Cape 
Fear County, North Carolina, received many set- 
tlers. A number of ship loads arrived at Wilming- 
ton, North Carolina. 
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Great numbers of Scotch Highlanders settled along 
the Cape Fear River with Fayetteville, Cumberland 
County, North Carolina, the center of activity. 


(about) A number of Tunkers (Dunkers) original- 
ly from French Creek (Connecockeague) in Penn- 
sylvania, settled the vicinity of Beaver Creek, 
(Lexington-Calhoun counties) South Carolina. 


Neil McNeill, a native of Argyleshire, Scotland, a 
settler in the area of present-day Fayetteville 
(Campbelton ) Cumberland County, N. C. He was 
later instrumental in bringing 300 immigrants into 
Brunswick, Bladen, Cumberland and Harnett Coun- 
ties, North Carolina. Others followed. 


(about) Large immigration of “Scotch-Irish” from 
Pennsylvania into the counties of Lancaster, York, 
Chester, Fairfield, Union, Newberry, Abbeville and 
Edgefield Counties, South Carolina. Others settled 
near Spartanburg. 


Benjamin Miller, minister at Scotch Plains in New 
Jersey, followed a colony from New Jersey to the 
Yadkin River in North Carolina. 


A Presbyterian congregation from the Cowpasture 
River in present Bath County, Virginia, settled what 
was known as the Centre Congregation in Iredell 
County, North Carolina. Pastor was Alexander 
Craighead. 


(about) The Reverend Alexander Craighead set- 
tled on Rocky River in Mecklenburg County, North 
Carolina. He organized later the congregation of 
Sugar Creek, a mother congregation of several 
Presbyterian churches of that area. 


Scottish immigrants to Cambridge township, Wash- 
ington County, New York, were in part from the 
“Scotch-Irish” settlements of Coleraine and Pelham 
in Massachusetts. 
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200 Irish immigrants settled Nova Scotia, the town 
of Londonderry and the county of Dublin being 
named by them. 


2 March 1764, Alexander McNaughton and 106 
others from the original Capt. Campbell group of 
immigrants received grants to settle in what later 
came to be known as townships of Greenwich and 
a part of the township of Fort Edward, Washington 
County, New York. 


July 1764, “Scotch-Irish” from Monaghan and Bal- 
lebay, Ireland, settled Salem in Washington County, 
New York. A part of 800 families remained in Still- 
water, Saratoga County, New York. Others went to 
South Carolina. 


Reverend Thomas Clark (Presbyterian) bought 
land in Salem township, Washington County, New 
York, for himself and a congregation of three hun- 
dred who had immigrated from Ballybay, County 
of Monaghan, Ireland. The group went to Still- 
water, Saratoga County, temporarily, and then a 
part of the congregation went to Abbeville District, 
South Carolina, and a majority settled at Salem 
township, Washington County, New York. 


and later, southwestern Pennsylvania settled rapidly 
by immigrants from east of the Allegheny Moun- 
tains. This area, to include the counties of Bedford, 
Somerset, Fayette, Westmoreland, Allegheny, 
Washington and Greene, was _ predominately 
“Scotch-Irish.” 


Balliston Township, Saratoga County, New York, 
settled by Presbyterian minister and some of his 
congregation who had removed there from Bedford, 
(probably Westchester County) New York. Still- 
water township, in Saratoga County, New York, 
received many settlers from the vicinity of Litch- 
field, Connecticut. 
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Harpersfield Township, Orange County, New York, 
settled by the “Scotch-Irish” who were probably 
direct from Ireland. Kortright and Bovina townships 
in same county settled later by “Scotch-Irish.” 


About 400 persons from Scottish Highlands (Roman 
Catholic Faith) arrived to settle in Johnston, pres- 
ent-day Fulton County, New York. They were from 
the districts of Glengarry, Glenmorison, Urquart 
and Strathglass in Scotland. After the Revolution- 
ary War many of this group were granted lands 
in Canada in the province of Quebec. 


and before, other “Scotch-Irish” settlements in 
South Carolina before 1774 included Black Mingo 
and Indiantown in Williamsburg District; Stoney 
Creek and Salem in Clarendon District; Waccamau 
in Horry District; Saltketcher in Colleton District; 
Beaufort in Beaufort District and Aimwell in Mar- 
ion District. The greater part of the “Scotch-Irish” 
to South Carolina that settled the back country came 
from the Great Valley and the North; those that 
settled on the tidewater areas came directly from 
Scotland or Ireland. 


(About) “Suitably to close this record of the Irish 
race in America, it only remains to append some 
statistics of the actual position of that holy religion 
(Catholicism) which they have been so widely 
instrumental in establishing.” Page 228, A History 
of the Irish Settlers in North America, by McGee. 


In New England in this year a plan of union and 
mutual assistance was entered into by the Congre- 
gational and Presbyterian Churches. Through this 
plan Presbyterians might serve some Congregational 
Churches and vice versa. Under this plan Congre- 
gationalists going west or south usually went to the 
Presbyterian Churches. 
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VOLUME I — 12 lessons 
VOLUME II — 6 lessons 
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SUGGESTIONS TO THE INSTRUCTOR 


1. The study of church records is new to the field of 
genealogical research source materials. As in other teach- 
ing, it will be necessary to use such aids as maps and a 
blackboard, with a class discussion of questions and 
problems. 


2. Persons away from the Salt Lake City Genealogical 
Library or those persons not having access to a library that 
subscribes to state and society publications, will of neces- 
sity rely on correspondence to aid them in this study of 
church records. Correspondence with religious archives or 
libraries should be brief and limited in its extent or the 
replies will be returned to you with a referral to a local 
researcher. 


3. It will not be possible to overemphasize the value 
of bibliographical references in the consideration of 
church records. Make certain, from the very beginning, 
that each student understands the use of the local library 
and how to find references to books from the information 
as given herein. 


4, It will give added interest to the class to make 
assignments several weeks ahead of time. Whenever pos- 
sible bring in an outside person to give the special reports. 
This will give added emphasis to the subject. Where it is 
possible to get verbatim extracts from records or make 
reports from personal visits, this should be encouraged. 


5. By means of personal visits (one or two members 
of the class at a time) encourage the class to become 
informed in the record-keeping practices of the various 
denominations in your locality. Personal contacts in gaining 
information for class assignments will give added interest 
to the class and at the same time will give enthusiasm to 
those who participate. 


6. At the beginning of the course encourage each class 
member to select a research problem from his or her ped- 
igree and attempt a solution of it by means of church 
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records. Emphasize the value of class discussions of 
individual research problems. Plan a class visit to a nearby 
large library. 


LESSON 1—AN INTRODUCTION TO THE SURVEY 
OF CHURCH RECORDS 


OBJECTIVE: To show the value of bibliographical ref- 
erences to the genealogical researcher. 


1. Bibliographical references vital to a thorough and 
detailed study of a subject. 


2. Church records give needed information for genealogi- 
cal research. References to background reading is 


needed and helpful. 


3. A knowledge of archives is a basic and vital need for 
the serious student in genealogy or the professional 
researcher. Unusual problems require detailed in- 
formation and source materials on a locality level. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION: 


1. Is it possible to “isolate” a genealogical research prob- 
lem from a consideration of history and geography? 
Discuss the need for an over-all consideration of a 
problem by using all possible source materials. 


2. How can references to “background” reading improve 
your chances of solving a research problem? 


3. Do bibliographical references imply synonymous in- 
_ formation, more detailed information, or just more 
information in general on the same subject? 


ACTIVITY ASSIGNMENT: 


From the shelves of your local or regional library find 
at least one (or more) of the bibliographical references on 
pages 8 to 5 (Volume I) and cite its value to a general 
study of church records in genealogical research. 
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SPECIAL ACTIVITY ASSIGNMENT: 


Select a student, or a local librarian, to talk for ten 
minutes on the value of bibliographical references. Have 
an explanation given on how to find references from the 
information as given in the book. 


LESSON 2—THE IMPORTANCE OF CHURCH REC- 
ORDS 


OBJECTIVE: To demonstrate the value and importance 
of the records as kept by the American churches. 


1. Show that detailed and complete records are neces- 
sary for proper identification of persons now and in 
the past. 


2. To show the relationship between vital records and 
church records and the relative importance of each. 


3. Emphasize that church records are considered semi- 
official. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION: 


1. Can you account for the fact that so many states in 
United States neglected complete registration of vital 
records until as late as 1900 and later? 


2. Can you name some of the requirements of modern 
living that must have complete and accurate records? 


3. Are church records considered official? What makes 
one type of record more acceptable than another? 


4, Discuss christenings (baptisms), marriages and 
deaths as found in vital records. Cite the value of each. 


ACTIVITY ASSIGNMENT: 


If possible, have an officer of your church explain 
briefly why and how churches maintain records today. — 
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LESSON 8—THE BAPTISTS AND THEIR RECORDS 


OBJECTIVE: To show the value and contribution of 
‘Baptist Church records to American genealogy. 


1. Discuss the value of a church record that gives such 
information as admissions and removals of members, 
when and where they came from, and where they 
went after leaving membership in a church. 


2. Cite the value of Baptist Church records on the Amer- 
ican frontier and their invaluable contribution to the 
genealogy of a migratory population. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION: 


1. Discuss the value in genealogy of being a “conform- 
| ist” or a “dissenter.” Mention the usual and unusual 
information that arise from each classification of 
people. 


2. Asa religious body did the Baptists maintain any def- 
finite characteristics? Were they of any nationality 
or class of people? 


3. Were the Baptists more prominent in any one part of 
our country than in another? To what extent did they 
contribute to the migrations into the West? 


ACTIVITY ASSIGNMENT: 


Have a class member report on William Warren 
Sweet's book, Religion on the American Frontier: The 
Baptists. Assign one or two class members to contact the 
local Baptist Church through its officers and discuss record- 
making with them, 
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LESSON 4—THE CATHOLICS AND THEIR REC- 
ORDS 


OBJECTIVE: To gain an appreciation of the records as 
kept by this church. 


1. As arule the priests keep the records which are well- 
written and legible. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION: 


1. In general, has the Catholic Church, as a people, been 
known to be migratory in the pioneering of the Mid- 
west? 


2. Can you explain why individual Catholic churches 
have maintained and preserved their own records 
rather than establish central archives? 


3. Discuss the government of the Catholic Church. 
ACTIVITY ASSIGNMENT: 


Have a class member report on the beginnings of 
Catholicism in America. Report where and how it was 
started, their persecutions, present-day government and 
extent of membership. 


LESSON 5—THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
OBJECTIVE: To learn of the great contribution to Amer- 
ican genealogy as provided by this church. 


1. To show the extent to which we benefited in colonial 
times by required registration of vital records through 
state religions. 


2. Show the advantages of parish government in colonial 
days. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION: 


1. Discuss the advantages and disadvantages of a clergy 
that was loyal to their king. 
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2. Other than vital records, what are the advantages of 
the other types of church records? 


3. Asa state religion did the church attain complete reg- 
istration of vital statistics of the people? 


ACTIVITY ASSIGNMENT: 


Assign a class member to discuss the importance of 
the vestry records of the parish. Show how they might 
contain information not found in the Church registers and 
thereby contribute to the solution of a problem. 


LESSON 6—THE RECORDS OF THE CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CHURCH 


OBJECTIVE: To be made aware of the great contribution 
to American genealogy as found in the records of this 
church in New England and elsewhere. 


1. Cite the advantages of “minutes” in church records 
as well as other church records that are complete. 


2. Note the Congregational Church records as surveyed 
for the states of Connecticut, Massachusetts, etc. Note 
how early the records start and the years as covered. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION: 


1. Discuss the importance of New England as an area 
from which so many pioneer families emigrated to the 
West and elsewhere. 


2. By map study, show the relationship of the state of 
Maine to Massachusetts, Vermont to New Hampshire 
and Rhode Island to Connecticut to Massachusetts. 


3. Discuss the close relationship of town government to 
religious government in New England. 


ACTIVITY ASSIGNMENT: 


Assign someone to discuss the meaning of “warning 
out’ as used in early New England records. 
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LESSON 7—THE RECORDS OF THE LUTHERAN 


CHURCH 


OBJECTIVE: To learn the relationship of the church and 


its records to American genealogy. 


Identify the migrations and immigrations of the 
Swedes and Germans as to time and place in America. 


Discuss the value of Lutheran and Reformed Church 
records to the genealogy of southeast Pennsylvania 
and Virginia, etc. Show the extent of the records. 


Show the relationship of present-day membership to 
the great immigrations of 1710-1750, 1870 to 1910. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION: 


1. 


Why was persecution NOT a factor in bringing the 
Lutherans to America? 


When and where were the predominant immigrations 
of Swedes, Germans and Norwegians to America? Did 
their ministers come with them? 


With Lutheranism a state religion in the old country, 
did this influence their American records? 


ACTIVITY ASSIGNMENT: 


Assign a class member to discuss the typical Lutheran 


family, its size, traditions and reasons for coming to Amer- 
ica. Use a map to indicate the areas of settlement and 
indicate how these were to “key” areas for migrations west- 
ward. (Note the references to this subject in Volume II 
under “the Germans, etc.” ) 
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LESSON 8—-THE MENNONITES AND THEIR REC- 
ORDS 


OBJECTIVE: To show the value to American genealogy 
of the records of this church. 


1. Point out decrease in membership from colonial times 
to the present day. Explain in part, why. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION: 
1. Did the American frontier life require an “extreme” 
manner of living as witnessed in this religion? 


2. Were there advantages to a communal way of life 
on the American frontier? 


ACTIVITY ASSIGNMENT: 


Have a class member report on the Mennonites as a 
people. Give the time and places of their settlements in 
America. Show the contribution to American genealogy 
as made by their complete and accurate records. 


LESSON 9—THE RECORDS OF THE METHODISTS 


OBJECTIVE: To note the present-day membership of 
this church in view of its minor position in colonial 
times. 


1. Asarule this church and the Catholic Church retained 
their own church records. 
QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION: 
1. What is meant by an “episcopal” form of government? 


2. Discuss the value of the Methodist records and their 
information as given on pages 24-25, Volume I. 


3. What contribution did the Methodist Church make 
on the American frontier? 


ACTIVITY ASSIGNMENT: 


Have some member of the class report on the book, 
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Circuit Rider Days in Indiana by William Warren Sweet. 
(See page 63. ) 


LESSON 10—THE RECORDS OF THE MORAVIANS 
OBJECTIVE: To show and learn of the excellent record- 
keeping practices of this early American religion. 


1. Discuss the importance of this people and their con- 
tribution in pioneer settlements. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION: 


1. In consideration of the Mennonites and Moravians, 
what did they have in common as to the time of mi- 
gration, places of settlements, etc.? 


2. Has this church had a migratory history as other 
American churches had? 


ACTIVITY ASSIGNMENT: 


Assign a class member to report on the references to 
William H. Egle as given on pages 25-26 in the text, 
Volume I. 


LESSON 11—THE RECORDS OF THE PRESBYTER- 
IAN CHURCH 


OBJECTIVE: To learn of the records and archives for 
this church in America. 


1. Explain the reason for their limited membership in 
colonial America. 


2. Comment on their system of preservation of records 
in central archives. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION: 


1. Discuss the similarity of Methodism to Presbyterianism 
in view of early membership, growth and expansion 
after the Revolutionary War. 
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2. Discuss the second paragraph from the bottom of page 
27 starting, “New England in 1801” etc. Does this 
information provide leads for genealogical research? 


ACTIVITY ASSIGNMENT: 


Assign a report on William B. Sprague’s work, Annals 
of the American Pulpit. Show the value of the biographical 
and chronological information as contained in the different 
volumes. 


LESSON 12—THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, THEIR 
RECORDS 


OBJECTIVE: To learn of the extent and value of the 
Quaker records to American genealogy. 


1. Name the types of records as generally kept by them. 


2. Show the genealogical value of records well-written 
and well-made. 


3. Secure additional information from Volume II of this 
survey. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION: 


1. Discuss the genealogical value of the records of the 
Quaker monthly meetings. 


2. Discuss the genealogical value of certificates of re- 
moval, etc. 


3. Discuss the genealogical value of the Encyclopedia 
of American Genealogy. Show the need for the con- 
version table as given in text on page 82. 


4, Cite the value in genealogical research of a people 
that did not take oaths. Show when and where this 
action gave rise to unusual records with the military 
and civil governments. 


5. Why did the Quakers refer to the days of the week 
and months of the year by number? 
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ACTIVITY ASSIGNMENT: 


Assign a class member to read the marriage covenant 
of the Quakers. Extract items of genealogical value. Com- 
ment on the manner in which the family and friends signed 
the document. 


NOTE: In the consideration of all research problems 
and in the general use of this text in teaching, it will be 
necessary to consult the information and bibliography at 
the beginning of each state as well as where such 
information is found under the various religions. For a 
bibliography on migrations see ABC’s of American Gen- 
ealogical Research, pages 96, 100. 


OUTLINE OF LESSONS FOR VOLUME II 
LESSON 18—MIGRATIONS IN RELIGIOUS HISTORY 


OBJECTIVE: To learn the value of a knowledge of migra- 
tions in American genealogy. 


1. To know that religious groups prayed and stayed 
together. 


2. To show that there were migrations of people because 
of their loyalty to their religions. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION: 


1. How do you account for the fact that many of the 
migrations (accounted for on the basis of religious 
persecution) originated in Virginia, Maryland and 
Pennsylvania? 


2. Name the reasons why South Carolina and North 
Carolina extended a welcome to the dissenters? 


3. Discuss the area of southeast Pennsylvania as a vital 
area from which so many people migrated. Why did 
they go there in the first place and why did they leave 
there? 
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4. What is the value of the bibliography, as given, in 
identifying religious groups and their localities of 
settlement? 


ACTIVITY ASSIGNMENT: 


Ask a class member to talk on the difference in 

° ce ° 32> «€¢ > &¢ 
meaning between the words “colonizer,” “settler,” “home- 
steader’; “migrant,” “emigrant,” and “immigrant”; “den- 
izenship, “citizenship” and “naturalization.” In securing 
information for this question, use an unabridged dictionary, 


if possible. 


LESSON 14 — RELIGIOUS IMMIGRATIONS TO 
AMERICA 


OBJECTIVE: To gain an appreciation for the contribution 
made by our religious immigrants. 


1. To learn of the particular and peculiar problems wit- 
nessed by the immigrants. 


2. To learn of the country of their origin in order to ex- 
tend our genealogies beyond our American heritage. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION: 


1. What were some of the conditions of the old world 
that caused so many people to come to America? 


2. Name the seaports through which many of our colo- 
nial immigrants arrived? Discuss records that pertain 
specifically to ports of entry. 


8. Discuss the value of the bibliography to a study of 
the immigrants to America. Where can you go to find 
more details and more specific information based on 
the information as given herein? 


4, Did religious persecution to immigrants cease when 
they came and settled in America? Which of the 
churches were persecuted the most? Why? 
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ACTIVITY ASSIGNMENT: 


Assign a class member the subject of colonial seaports 
in America. Comment in particular on Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, New York City, Boston, Charleston, Savannah, 
Mobile (Alabama), and New Orleans. Give some infor- 
mation as to what kind of records we may expect from 
ports of entry. Discuss and name some of the colonial sea- 
ports through which many immigrants came but which 
are now no longer used as such. 


LESSON 15—-THE HUGUENOTS 


OBJECTIVE: To learn of the history of this people and 
utilize it in genealogical research. 


J. Their language, customs, and record-making distin- 
guish them in America. | 


2. To learn of their places of settlement as an aid to 
genealogical research. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION: 


1. Did all of the Huguenots come to the United States? 
What about the English possessions? 


2. Discuss the genealogical value of the publications as 
issued by the various Huguenot societies. Have all 
of the Huguenot records been published? 


3. Besides the French Huguenots discuss the other na- 
tionalist groups that entered the United States. Dis- 
cuss the advantage that these groups had in (1) 
becoming established in America, (2) in the preser- 
vation of records, (8) in preserving their homeland 
customs, 


4, Discuss the genealogical value of the Huguenot 
Church records. Would you say that they were ade- 
quate for all practical record-making purposes? 
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Discuss the problem of the Americanization of foreign 
names. What is the “key” in determining whether a 
name be of French derivation or not? (Comment on 
“phonetic” spelling in surnames, also value to research 
in knowing where settlements of various groups were 
made. ) 


ACTIVITY ASSIGNMENT: 


If there is a local chapter of the national organization 


of the Huguenot Society of America in your city, ask an 


officer to come and explain the purposes of their organiza- 
tion and how membership is possible with them. Or, assign 
a class member the same subject as a report. 


LESSON 16—THE GERMANS — LUTHERANS AND 


REFORMED CHURCHES 


OBJECTIVE: To learn about the Germans and the re- 


ligions that identified them. To gain a broader concept 
of the Lutherans and their contributions to American 
history. | 


Explain that many of the Germans were Lutherans 
but that not all Lutherans were Germans. 


To gain an appreciation of the advantages of the gen- 
ealogical researcher when he learns of a German 
ancestor on an extended pedigree. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION: 


Ie 


2. 


For an English-speaking genealogical researcher, what 
are some of the main problems in German-American 
genealogical research? 


Were all Lutherans Germans? In which countries in 
Europe was the Lutheran religion a state religion? 


What were some of the religions identified almost 
entirely with the German people? Were there more 
advantages to be gained by not migrating than there 
were by staying in the one place? 
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4. Name some of the other seaports through which the 
Lutherans entered into America. Discuss the advan- 
tages of a German family that came through the port 
of Philadelphia in 1750 as compared with a Lutheran 
family that entered the United States via the Missis- 
sippi River and St. Louis, Mo. 


5. An author at one time said that the story of the Ger- 
mans in America would never be told. After a discus- 
sion of the reference of Emil Meynen on German 
Americans, would you say that this author made a 
correct statement? 


ACTIVITY ASSIGNMENT: 


Have a class member report on the genealogical value 
of Meynen’s bibliography on Germans in America. Dem- 
onstrate by example how much help can be received from 
such a text. 


Or, have a class member report on any of the biblio- 
graphical references and comment on the value of “back- 
ground reading to genealogical research. 


LESSON 17—-ARCHIVES AND RECORDS OF MINOR 
DENOMINATIONS 


OBJECTIVE: To learn of the services and records of some 
of the religious archives in the United States. 


1. The Quakers at Swarthmore, New York City, and 
elsewhere. 


2. The German Reformed Church at Franklin and Mar- 
shall College. 


3. The Presbyterians at Montreat, North Carolina, 
4. The Disciples of Christ at Nashville, Tennessee. 


5. Others as mentioned in the text. 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION: 


1. What is the best way to contact a religious archive for 
help through correspondence? 


2. What aids are there to serve the public that archivists 
have today that they did not have ten years ago? 
(Photostats, electrostatic copies, etc. ) 


8. Under what circumstances will records be found in 
the individual churches? Are all church records of 
genealogical value? Why? 


4, What is the general rule for finding the records of 
defunct churches? 


ACTIVITY ASSIGNMENT: 


Have a class member review some of the advantages 
as gained from religious archival records in the United 
States. List some of the more important archives in United 
States. (Use Volume I for references) 


LESSON 18—THE “SCOTCH-IRISH”’ IN AMERICA— 
THE PRESBYTERIANS 


OBJECTIVE: To learn the advantages to genealogical 
research in knowing that your people were of Scotch 
or Irish descent and thereby members of the Presby- 
terian Church. 


1. The “Scotch-Irish” were often considered to be but one 
nationality, the Scotch. Explain how this can help in 
research. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION: 


1. Discuss pro and con the genealogical advantages of 
the “Scotch-Irish” on the American frontier. Why 
were the “Scotch-Irish” sent to the frontier settlements? 
Or, was there any choice as to where they might go? 


2. What were some identifying features of the “Scotch- 
Irish” other than their religion? 
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8. Were the Irish and Scottish surnames Americanized? 
Show a few examples of how wide a variance there 
was in the spelling of Irish and Scotch surnames. 


4, Were the “Irish” Presbyterians or Catholics? Who 
then were the “Scotch-Irish” P 
ACTIVITY ASSIGNMENT: 


Have a class member show a Scotch or Irish pedigree 
in class. Stimulate a discussion on the advantages and dis- 
advantages of “Scotch-Irish” surnames in research. 
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librarians as well as librarians of pri- 


vate and public libraries, Mr. E. Kay 
Kirkham has obtained otherwise largely 
inaccessible material and has prepared 
it in this book for careful perusal by all 
who would trace their ancestors. 


Mr. Kirkham has traveled approxi- 
mately 30,000 miles in the United 
States to find solutions to genealogical 


. problems and has gained entrance into 


libraries throughout the country. He 
attended the Institute of Genealogical 
Research at the American University, 
Washington, D.C. in 1954. He has also 
served as guest lecturer in such eminent 
societies as the New York State Histori- 


cal Association at its annual genealog- 


ical seminar at Cooperstown, New York 
in 1957; and at the annual Open House > 
of the Genealogical Forum at Portland, 
Oregon, in both 1957 and 1959. He 
has also gained much eminence through 
the publication of other genealogical 
studies. 


A Survey of American Church Rec- 
ords is an invaluable addition for the 
libraries of serious students of Ameri- 
can genealogy and for genealogical 
libraries throughout the United States. 
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